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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


Adventures on the Western Coast of South America, 
the interior of California, New Ireland, New Bri- 
tain, New Guinea, §c. $c. By John Coulter, 
M.D., author of “ Adventures in the Pacific.” 
2 vols. Longman and Co. 

Dr. CoutTer appears to be a genuine Typee or 

Omoo. What has been put together under the 

later titles he has actually seen and experienced ; 

and he describes a world very new to us in a very 
striking manner; for “the Sandwich Islands are 
now a mercantile depét of considerable import- 
ance. Hundreds of merchants from all parts of 
the world reside there; their import is received 
from many ports in the United States of America, 
and those of Great Britain and her colonies; but a 
great amount of the Sandwich Islands’ import is 
derived from various traders who pass years of their 
lives from one island to another, at great personal 
risk, as their transactions are generally with sa- 
vage natives and outcast white men. They pro- 
cure at these various islands arrow-root, oil, beche- 

de-mer, dyewoods, tortoiseshell, cured fish, &c. 

These articles are disposed of at once, either for 

cash or goods. If the latter, a vessel will take in 

brandy, rum, wines, teas, sugars, iron tools, and all 
kinds of hardware, and proceed to the ‘ports in 

California, and return to the islands with deals, 

wheat, indian corn, furs, &c. The Chinese mer- 

chant will take away the furs, beche-de-mer, tor- 
toiseshell, pearl, &c. Sugars, and various articles 
of Pacific Ocean Islands’ collection, will reach 

Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, &c, and no doubt 

return with an item from some of old England’s 

factories. In fact, the Pacific Ocean trading is an 
occupation liar*to itself, and one from which 
great emolument is derived ; indeed, it is of so much 
value to the bold adventurers engaged in it, that 
they have systematically concealed a correct account 
of it from the home ports, lest their profitable trans- 
actions should be interfered with by too many com- 
ing out. The — of the various vessels of all 
sizes are generally the owners, or the supercargo 
is; and they steer from island to island just as 
they please, or according to the intelligence they 
obtain from another vessel engaged in the same 
pursuits. These vessels are all well armed and 
well manned, and any of them are quite capable of 
defending themselves, and repelling the attacks of 
any number of savages they may have to encounter. 
In getting off the various articles of trade, in wood- 
ing and watering, &c., although it is generally far 
from the captain’s wish, a misunderstanding fre- 
quently happens between the natives and crews of 
the vessels; and as the savages of the various is- 
lands are quick in their movements to revenge 
What they deem either insult, injury, or unfair 
trading, an instantaneous attack is made on the 
vessel, which, in most cases, results in defeat of the 
cates with severe Joss. These frequent hostili- 
ties between the traders and barbarians make this 
trading a precarious business; indeed, I may add, 

a dangerous one. There ‘are few of these trading 

vessels ever retarn with their ca to the coast 
the icas, China, Sandwich Islands, or Aus- 

tralia, without having frequent fights with the sa- 

He. and there ate some of them, who have reck- 

‘ fis and crews on board, that never can 

Fr g transaction with the natives without 

a‘ 4 ad 

_ Such; in a general way, have been the scenes of 


, our-author’s exploring ; and these volumes add his 


Enlarged 99.) 





graphic accounts of them to his preceding narra- 
tive of incidents encountered in the Pacific cruise, 
which concluded at Tahiti. Thence he proceeded 
to Christmas Island, traversed parts of Colombia 
and California, crossed the North Pacific, and vi- 
sited Kingsmill Island, New Hanover, New Hebri- 
des, the Willaumez’s Islands, and other strange 
quarters of the globe indicated on the title-page ; 
respecting all which he furnishes the romantic de- 
tails contained in the continued work before us. 
Whale-fishing, hunting, weathering storms, dis- 
covering extraordinary settlements and settlers, 
trading and fighting with native savages, and no- 
tices of their habits of life, customs, and charac- 
teristics, supply the materials, varying with every 
turn of the page ; from which we shall select such 
particulars as seem to us most likely to entertain 
or interest our. readers. From Christmas Island, 
the first vessel in which the aithor sailed went to 
the American coast, and anchored at Lacames. 
Here he hired an Indian guide, and with him took 
a sporting trip up the river, of which the following 
is a sample: 

‘We arrived (he tells) at the brink of a deep 
ravine, at the bottom of which there was much 
brushwood, with here and there a pool of water. 
We sat down to rest ourselves, and listen for awhile 
to the music of the woods, which I must say was 
very discordant; the barks, howls, and roars of the 
beasts were incessant. The ravine was extensive, 
and there was a good deal of cleared ground in it, 
so that we could see up and down it a good way. 
We were in the act of descending half way down 
the bank when we heard frequent loud yelps ap- 
proaching us fast: Jack now told meto dropdown, 
keep close, and the gun ready; he did the same, 
his dark expressive eyes dancing with half-con- 
cealed eagerness. We had not long to wait, for in two 
or three minutes a beautiful young wild black horse 
came tearing along the clear part of the ravine, in 
the direction of our concealment; he was going at 
his utmost speed, and closely pursued by two splen- 
did tigers that ran much quicker, and whose bounds 
we could distinctly perceive were great, as at each 
they rose several feet from the ground. As the 
poor horse came up nearly to where we now were 
(for we crawled deeper into the ravine), he seemed 
to be nearly exhausted, and slipped down on his 
knees, about thirty yards from where we kneeled 
down ready for them. One of the tigers crouched 
with all the twisting motion of a huge cat, and made 
a epring of about twenty feet right on the back of 
the horse, and seized him by the neck with a fear- 
ful growl ; the other animal trotted round the horse, 
lashing his tail about, and roaring with terrific fe- 
rocity; they were too busy now with their victim 
to scent us out. ‘ Are you ready now?’ said Jack. 
‘Lam,’ said I. By agreement | covered the tiger 
on the horse, my guide the other; at a signal both 
guns went of together. The one I had covered 
rolled kicking off the horse, the other fell down and 
tumbled about in all directions, evidently badly 
wounded. ‘ Now for the knife,’ said Jack; and we 
rushed up to where they lay. Mine was dead, but 
the other was still active, though unable to move 
any distance. I went upto him with the intention 
of firing my second barrel through his head, when 
my guide insisted upon me letting him alone, and 
drew his long knife. The tiger had yet great vi- 
tality, and I was much alarmed lest he might yet 
injure the man, and kept the gun ready for an im- 
mediate shot. Jack. went boldly up to him; the 
infuriated animal grinned horridly and writhed ra- 
pidly about, throwing up a good deal of dust from 


the dry ground. One plunge of the knife, a roar, 
into him again, a hideous grin and a tumble about, 
some blood scattered on the ground, at him 

a miss atroke of the knife, try once more, both down» 
and nearly covered with dust. I was new detet-r 
mined to put an end to this dangerous gonflict, if 
I could ; but the rapid metion of both man and’ 
beast prevented me firing, lest one should ree¢ive 
‘what was intended for the other. The tiger had 
now hold of either the Indian or his ea png 
rolled together ; yet the knife was at work.’ 
At last his arm was raised high up: with the red 
dripping instrument, and after one’ more angey 
plunge of it, the tiger turned on his back, his paws 
and whole frame quivering, and with an — 
a ghastly grin, he fell over on bis side and di 
Jack then stood up, covered with the blood of the 
animal, and his first ejaculation was ‘ un diablo,” 
in English ‘one devil.’ I was anxious to ascertain 
ifthe man was hurt, and after washing himself in 
a pool of water near us, I was delighted to see that 
he escaped, with the exception of one faint bite on 
the shoulder, and a few tears of the paws on his 
arms, which he seemed to care nothing about. He 
was a brave man, told me he killed many of them, 
but this one he said died hard. We now considered 
it prudent to reload our guns, as the smell of the 
blood about, and the dead carcasses, might attract 
other gentry to the spot, that it would be just as 
well to be prepared for. My shot, after passing 
through. the tiger, entered the horse’s neck, and 
killed him also. Jack told me now to keep a good 
look-out while he skinned the animals, or, as he said, 
‘took their jackets off.’ He worked with experi- 
enced activity, had in an incredibly short space 
of time the hides off the tigers and horse, rolled 
them closely up into a convenient pack, made all 
fast with a thong which he cut off, and finished the 
affair by saying ‘a doubloon’s worth any how.’’’ 

Similar adventures occur from day to day where 
the country swarms with animal life, as we-hear : 

‘Our canoe-was again launched into the river, 
and being well tested, we urged it at a rapid rate 
up the river, which, occasionally from being very 
narrow, would widen out and form a small lake of 
very picturesque appearance, fringed along the 
bank with the most luxurious timber and brush- 
wood. The barking and roaring of the wild ani- 
mals was.incessant, though not unpleasing to our 
ear; it was the natural music of the undisturbed 
forest, and we liked it. The only disagreeable fea- 
ture in the wild landscape around us, was the 
crawling upon and along the banks of the di - 
ing alligator, covered with mud out of the river: 
they were hideous-looking creatures to look upon, 
yet gave us no concern. Tliey quickly got out of 
our way as we approached anywhere near them. 
In fact, they were quite timid, and every where in 
this province, though they would take advantage 
of a man lying asleep or in a state of inactivity, and 
drag him into the water, yet they seldom or never 
attack even a boy when he is in motion. 

“The trees on the margin of the water were lite- 
rally alive with parrots and monkeys; kingfishers 
and vultures were occasionally seen perched on 
naked branches that here and there overhung the 
water. As we proceeded several miles up, and 
were moving in a more open space where the view 
extended, the high mountains in the interior occa- 
sionally shewed themselves, the thick brushwood 
began to disappear from the banks, long grass and 
flags supplied its place, and the forest became again 
more open, with extensive plots of rich grass, high 





and peaked rocks of strange appearance towered 
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over the foliage, and looked like spires, or some 
kind of artificial erection. The banks of the river 
were now either sand or gravel ; the water shallow 
and clear; and as we passed along, the fish were 
jumping about gaily in the endeavour to catch the 
large flies and winged insects that buzzed along its 
surface.’’ 

In an island, called Cocos Island, the doctor 
encounters a singular character of the name of 
Stevenson: and in other remote situations, other 
individuals whom crime or accident had separated 
from their fellow-creatures, and led to seek refuge 
in these solitudes, where, if necessary, they con- 
cealed themselves from the rare and unwelcome 
visite of traders, 

In the jungle of California our author pursues 
his hunting and observant career among the tribes 
of Monquis, Calamies, Perricues, &c., who all speak 
different dialects, and hardly understand each other 
except by expressive signs. Here we find a refuge 
for the destitute and the worthless, and a state of 
society such as we hope hardly exists elsewhere. 
Besides little revolutions got up by gangs of ruffians 
for the sake of plunder; we are told: 

‘¢ The ‘ comercianto,’ or merchant, the gentleman 
travelling for his own amusement, or, in fact, any 
traveller passing from town to town with a pair of 
saddle-bags behind him on his horse, must, one 
and all, be fully armed with pistols in his holsters, 
long knife in his belt, a carbine by his side, and a 
sword in his right hand, ready for instant cefence ; 
and the nature of the attack will be from a distance: 
however, I will explain. Every man, both honest 
and dishonest, in California has his own horse, as 
a very good-looking active one can be purchased, 
tamed to carry the saddle and rider, from the In- 
dians, for four or five dollars; so that every one, 
I may add, of both sexes, rides in California. No 
one walks far but the hunter, and he is carried in a 
canoe a long way up the-.river before he strikes 
into the forest after the animals he is in pursuit of. 
Phis last class of men are the most wild, daring, 
yet friendly and honest, of the lower class of the 


white population of California. Well, as the rob- 
ber, as well as the honest man, are equally mounted, 
sometimes a very interesting steeple-chase ensues, 


ground rough, not being previously chosen, occa- 
sionally leaping over pools of water, large stones, 
and fallen trees. The Indians, who use the lasso, 
generally keep the lead, to strive and throw the 
noose over either the man or the horse they are 
pursuing. * * * ie 

“Thus, then, if an equestrian traVeller does not 
keep a good look-out as he is passing by a bush or 
thicket, one of these lassos may be thrown out, the 
noose, falling over his head, will be jerked tight 
round his body, and, in the twinkling of an eye, he 
will be dragged off his horse, and away into the 
bush to be stripped of every thing he has. By all 
the accounts I have heard, and from what I have 
seen, the robbers of California are the most active 
in the world: the end of the dangerous lasso being 
firmly fastened to the saddle, enables the rider, as 
soon as his victim, either man or animal, is noosed, 
to wheel round his horse, and dash off like an Arab, 
a ng whatever he has fastafterhim. * * # 

“ The hunter (though rarely) has been set upon 
by robbers for the sake of the pack of furs he was 
carrying on his back to some of the sea-port towns 
on the coast to dispose of; but as the fur-hunters 
are generally on foot, and from habit of watching 
about for either hostile Indians or wild animals, 
they are always on their guard, and as the robbers 
well know they are, to a man, riflemen who seldom 
miss their mark, they avoid them. During my 
rambles in the wilds and fastnesses of California, 
IT became acquainted with many of them, some from 
the back settlements of the United States, others 
from Canada. I have hunted for months with them, 
and witnessed some conflicts between. them and wild 
animals, in which the utmost daring and reckless- 
ness was exhibited by the hunter, These are not 
the men that robbers like to encounter; but I have 
said they sometimes take a fancy to the valuable 





pack of furs which, if they find any facility of ob- 
taining, they make the attempt. It is the very 
climax of cruelty to plunder these poor fellows of 
packs, which were procured only by outlying for 
months, in the depths of the forest and wilds of 
the country, and not unfrequently in the hunting 
grounds of a tribe of hostile Indians.” 

The story of a frightful encounter, in which a 
band of six robbers are slain by two travellers, is 
too long for extract; but we picture their haunts: 

“ Along the coast of Upper California, the black 
and white pine grow in great luxuriance, and attain 
an immense height, forming magnificent forests to 
hunt through. The shady magnolias are also beau- 
tiful, and there is also a variety in looking at the 
prickly pear-tree, on which the cochineal insect 
feeds. You will fall in frequently with extensive 
ranges of hazel-nut, which afford fine cover for the 
land birds, and-are literally alive with game. The 
turkey, pheasant, peacock of a brownish white, and 
guinea fowl, grouse, quail, partridge, prairie hen, 
green parrot, and the blackbird. All these birds 
are in abundance, and the sportsman, having an 
unlimited range, can act as he pleases. If he 
should: tire of this kind of sport, he can take his 
gun in one hand, a stout salmon fishing-rod in the 
other, enter a boat or canoe, and in the rivers he 
will find plenty of large perch, trout, carp, salmon, 
and the white cat-fish, Another day he may cruise 
about either rivers or lakes, and shoot as many 
swans, geese, and ducks of various kinds as he 
pleases, All this game I have mentioned can be 
easily found and obtained by any ordinary sports- 
man alone; but if he isa spirited fellow, ‘one of 
the right sort,’ and determined for a hunt after the 
nobler game of the forests and mountains, he must 
engage an experienced Indian, or, if possible, an 
old hunter, a man who knows well the country, the 
haunts and ways of the various animals to be pur- 
sued. ® ° ° 

“ As to camping out every night, there is no 
fear of catching cold, as you have a roaring log-fire 
near your feet when you’re asleep; and sleep 
soundly you will after a day’s hunting on foot, one 
of you keeping watch whilst the other sleeps, lest 
some wild animal, or equally wild Indian, might 
disturb your pleasant dreams. The black and 
brown bears may come near your fire; but you 
need not trouble yourself about a dozen of them, 
as, in most instances, they will let you alone and 
keep a respectful distance, sitting on their haunches 
scratching themselves with their fore paws, wonder- 
ing what brought you there, and taking a look 
round to ascertain whether you have any spare 
meat left for their supper. Bruin is quite a philo- 
sophic brute; for when he finds there is nothing 
for him but the lead from the hunter’s riffe, he goes 
through a few comical mancuvres for the amuse- 
ment of the party, then waddles off into the gloom of 
the forest, and, as he can’t just now get supper, he 
goes to bed without it. Thus camping out at night 
before a fine fire, hearing hunting stories, and re- 
ceiving the ludicrous visits of Bruin and his fra- 
ternity, is the best fun in the world. Besides, you 
enjoy the best of good living,—venison, buffalo 
meat, salmon, or trout, as you please; and the 
cream of the joke is, as long as you are out hunting 
you live like an alderman, and have nothing to pay. 
Never regret the want of bread with your meals: 
parched Indian corn will doas well. Neither fret 
for the want of your wine : some pure water out of 
the rivulet, drunk out of the hollow of your hand, 
will be better: it will be the most cooling and re- 
freshing beverage after an exciting day’s hunt. 
Thus, after a three or four months’ hunting, good 
living, and free exercise in the pure air of the 
country and mountains, you will return to the town 
you started from as stout as a Trojan. 

‘* Now, let me enumerate the fowls and beasts you 
will fall in with during your sporting tour. If you 
should be out at any’time from November till March, 
you will find the prairies one moving mass of swans, 
geese, and ducks, of various kinds, grazing; but 
it’s no use in wasting a charge of powder on them, 


for they are generally so intent on feeding, and so 
numerous through the long grass, that you can 
knock as many as you like down with a cock stick, 
In the depths of the forest, in the thickets, in the 
rocky ground, and occasionally out on the prairies, 
you will fall in with the ‘mustang,’ or wild horse, 
the buffalo, deer, the swift wild goat, termed beren- 
dos; antelope, elk, prairie dogs, hares, rabbits, red 
panther, or peuma, commonly called the American 
lion; spotted leopard, jaguar; black, white, and 
grey wolves; blue, red, and black fox, porcupine, 
badger, hedgehog, musk-rat, land and sea-otter, 
racoons, squirrels; the brown, black, and grisly 
bears, &c. This last-named animal, from its great 
size, muscular power, nimbleness in running, and 
formidable claws, is a trying antagonist to en- 
counter. So highly is a man honoured who con- 
quers one of these beasts, that the Indians wear 
their claws strung in a necklace, as a marked badge 
of their bravery. The black and brown bears will 
not attack you if you let them alone, and not wound 
or injure them or their cubs; but the grisly bear 
will walk out upon you unawares from the thicket, 
or perhaps from behind some rocks; so that in the 
fastnesses of the mountains the hunters are invari- 
ably on their guard. Some idea may be formed of 
the strength of this terrific animal, when I state 
that they get amongst a herd of buffalo, jump on 
the largest bull amongst them, and kill him with 
apparent ease, They are also hard to kill, and will 
run and tear with their claws as long as they have 
breath in their carcass,” 

The destruction of a huge monster of this species, 
after a dangerous Parthian fight and fifteen bullets 
in his Dent and body, affords an example of their 
strength and tenacity of life; and the close is of a 
piece with the conflict, when wolves, peumas, and 
other beasts of prey, rush up to the yet reeking 
carcass, and have a glorious contest for the meal 
it offers. 

A rheumatic fever laid up the author in Cali- 
fornia; and he is cured by a warm air-bath, in 
time to start in a fine Baltimore-built clipper, the 
Hound, of 200 tons, bound on a trading voyage 
among the islands named in the outset, and first to 
Kingsmill Island. 

“The Hound was scarcely moored in safety, 
when a number of canoes put off from the shore, 
and came alongside, laughing and jabbering away 
ata merry rate. They were all eagerly anxious to 
get on board, particularly twenty or thirty comely 
young. women, who considered that they at least 
had the privilege of stopping on board while the 
vessel lay there, as they were generally welcomed 
or favourably received by other ships that touched 
at their island; and it was some time before they 
could believe the reality, that the schooner was ta- 
booed. Some laughed immoderately at the disap- 
pointed looks of others; but most of them, though 
they hung round the vessel for a short time after- 
wards, went on shore in a very sulky mood. How- 
ever, the sailors rigidly obeyed their orders (though 
in a good-humoured manner) of not permitting any 
one to board without permission; so we had our 
vessel clear of the natives, Captain Trainer had 
visited this island more than once before, and was 
immediately recognised by many of the natives, 
who called him ‘ Tainey,’ which was as close a pro- 
nunciation of his name as they could give. As 
soon as the news reached the shore that it was 
‘Tainey,’ an old man named ‘ Wowma,’ a chief of 
one of the more southern towns or districts of this 
island, came offin a canoe, He was in the usual 
costume of the natives; that is, a small fine mat- 
ting, made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, 
round his loins, and another or coarser texture 
thrown over his shoulders, after the fashion ofa 
mantle, It was quite evident that he and ‘ Tainey,’ 
as he called the captain, were old acquaintances; 
and he renewed his friendship in the usual manner 
of this group of islands, that is, by taking a little 
congealed cocoa-nut oil out ofa small gourd that 
was suspended from his left arm, and anointed the 





captain, by rubbing it on his face; which ordeal he 
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very sensibly, and with a ludicrously serious as- 
ct, submitted to. I was next introduced to old 
Wowma as agreat man and passenger with him, 
and served in a similar manner. After giving my 
face a rub of the oil, the old chief gave me a proof 
that he picked up some words of English from the 
whalers, who often touched here, by exclaiming, 
‘Me friendy you, you friendy me; all right.’ The 
first and second mates were also oiled, and then we 
were considered, as the old man said, ‘all right,’ 
that is, his friends, and under his protection. I 
was about wiping the oil off my face, when the cap- 
tain told me not to do so during our first interview 
with the chief, as it would be considered by him 
insulting, and a breaking of the contract of friend- 
ship already made. The oil, or grease, with which 
the chiefs anoint, or rather mark their friends, is 
of different colours, caused by mixing up with it 
earths of various shades which exist on parts of 
the islands, Sometimes pulverised charcoal, or 
lamp-black, is used; so that each chief has his par- 
ticular colour; and any stranger bearing on his 
face either white, black, brown, red, &c., is under 
the protection of the chief whose colour he wears.” 
Under the protection of Hoonoo, the warlike son 
of this chief, the doctor ventured ashore, and re- 
lates come of his doings; to which we shall attend 
next Saturday. 








ITALY. 

Facts and Figures from Italy. By Don Jeremy Sa- 
vonarola, Benedictine Monk: addressed during 
the last two Winters to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
8vo, pp. 304. London, 1847. Bentley. 

Live.y and intelligent, that is to say, combining 
no small degree of humour with a considerable de- 
gree of information, these letters bear the strong 
impress of Watergrass Hill on their face ; and have, 
we fancy from many passages, already been laid 
before the public in scattered detachments. Still 
they claim our notice, and especially as the intro- 
duction is original, and draws a pungent satirical 
parallel, in which Sardinia cannot well be mis- 
taken for any country but Ireland. Here the 
writer pitches sternly into the late potential Dan, 
and flourishing his shilelah, demolishes Repealers, 
Conciliation Hall, The Nation, and Young Ireland, 
toshivereens. Leaving the fight, as all Irish fights 
ought to be left, by outsiders who value their own 
safety, to be fought out by the combatants ; we shall 
select a few passages of various character to illus- 
trate the value of the volume before us, and re- 
commend it to the notice it deserves. 

The author’s Roman statistics are not the least 
valuable of his views; as half a dozen of his points 
will shew: 

“The profits of this season to the commerce of 
Rome (such as it is) can scarcely be overrated. 
Their political economists have the honesty to con- 
fess, what is still denied in high quarters here, that 
the influx of strangers is the very breath of Roman 
nostrils. You need not be told that the ‘ balance 
of trade’ is awfully against the Pontifical domi- 
nions; but this, as well as many other unpleasant 
facts, is carefully kept out of men’s thoughts in this 
eternal place. From a diligent examination of offi- 
cial papers (not of easy access), it turns out that 
the imports exceed the exports by no less a sum 
than five millions of dollars annually. The detail 
of this balance-sheet is still more discreditable, in- 
asmuch as the export trade is almost exclusively 
made up of raw materials, while the imports are 
invariably articles of foreign skill and industry ; 
leaving on the side of Rome an overwhelming ac- 
count of beggarly indolence consequent on gover- 
mental incapacity. It can be no longer matter of 
surprise that while every capital of Northern Eu- 
rope has nearly doubled its population since the 
century began, this metropolis numbers only a few 
hundred more citizens this year of our Lord than it 
did in 1800 ; neither will it be thought a very im- 
probable occurrence that memorials and remon- 
strances to be presented to the Roman government 
on the part of crippled and oppressed trade, as well 


as other subjects of political grievance, were ac- 
tually flung on the drive of the Pincian hill, into 
the lap of our late visitor—aye, the Czar Nicholas ; 
for it is well known here that even as regards Eng- 
land, the balance of Russian commerce is somewhat 
differently cared for. These few lines may possibly 
occasion my letter to be stopped at the post-office 
here, as happens to every number of any French, 
German, or English newspaper, in which the pub- 
lic interests of this oppressed community are advo- 
cated. Whenever Galignani copies similar ob- 
noxious paragraphs, he is also vicariously punished 
by strict confiscation in the Piazza Colonna.” 

This, be it observed, was in the time of the late 
Pope, ‘‘ the fag end of an old reign,” as the first 
portion of the book is entitled. It is further stated: 

“In silken tissues these states could supply alli 
Europe with common painstaking. The whole 
Campagna might be planted with mulberries, if the 
landowners had the slightest wish to improve their 
enormous tracts. The women spin enough to 
save a portion of the loss, which is thus: 

Raw silk exported, in value é 489 dollars. 

Spunsilk  ,, am e - 515,661 ,, 

oven silk, imported, in value . - 237,554 

In wax and honey the imports surpass the ex- 
ports by 140,000 dollars. This is absolutely shame- 
ful, and shews how little the fourth book of the 
Georgics, or the good old man of Abalia’s exam- 
ple has done for the degenerate agricultural mind. 
The fisheries are in as miserable a state of neglect 
asin Ireland, St. Peter appears to have only be- 
queathed his ring (annulum piscatoris) to the Pon- 
tiffs. 400,000 dollars are paid in hard cash to you 
English, for fishing the cod-banks of Newfound- 
land, to enable the Romans to keep Lent, which 
they do very badly. In the matter of oil, only 
think of a country where the olive has but to be 
planted to spread its silver leaves in the sun and 
give abundant returns, actually importing foreign 
oil from the other Italian states, particularly its 
neighbour Tuscany, to the amount of 320,000 dol- 
lars. Most of the land thus mismanaged is in the 
claws of the church. But if Rome, like a foolish 
virgin, neglects providing a stock of oil for her 
lamp, to be badly off for soap isa still more blame- 
able condition, arguing arrant laziness: this article 
is imported-to the extent of 100,000 dollars.” 

Corn, however, is the monster grievance; and 
we gladly quit it for the arts and social pictures of 
Rome. Among the latter: 

“The English migratory flocks are also in con- 
siderable feather; last fortnight, at the ‘ blessing 
of the cattle,’ their hunters and carriage-horses 
were numerously conspicuous in the muster of 
quadrupeds annually gathered before the porch of 
St. Antonio, on the Esquline; oxen, mules, asses, 

sheep, all had their share of the friar’s blessing, 
save the foxhounds, the whipper.in not having the 
grace to bring his pack up from the Campagna. 
A ‘ very bad sign,’ as Father Luke, in your wicked 
comedy, would say or sing; for, considering the 
precarious tenure which this esoteric sport has of 
the ground, its enjoyment is to be fenced round 
with all due observances, ° $ 3 

“The Sistine chapel, adorned with the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ by Buonarotti, seems, at this period of 
the year, to p , in with that grand 
and awful gathering of the whole human race, the 
peculiarity of assembling on one spot the most he- 
ter ] ts, which nothing short of a 








grand convulsion could otherwise bring into juxta- 


position. On looking round, the eye wanders from 
the uniform of the Cardinals to that of the British 
red-coats. A fat Capuchin friar is seen alongside 
of the great French novelist De Balsac, whose rival 
rotundity of form and amplitude of visage are con- 
spicuous: the pious assiduity of Don Miguel edi- 
fies the beholder; while the two married daughters 
of Charles Kemble, spite of their black veils, send 
his thoughts far away to the haunts of Norma and 
of Julietta. The bluff face of Sir Henry Pottinger 
reminds one of our recent glories on the banks of 





the revro rotrauo, while the tall.gaunt figure of 





Mr. Polk (brother to the Yankee president), rising 
in a ghastly vision behind him, suggests a similar 
discomfiture of the Kentuckian Sikhs on the banks 
of the Columbia river. Scotch feudalism is there 
in the person of ‘the Glengarry’—Polish exiles 
pray alongside of Russian major-generals—Pusey- 
ite parsons abound. There is Prince Paul Lieven, 
near Mr. Whiteside, late counsel for the Repeal 
conspirators, Count Toltstoy, Sir Charles Fellowes, 
Prince Gallitzin, Countess Flahaut, and Mr. James 
Twig, of the ‘ well-known firm in Crutched Friars,’ 
London. Apropos of Mr. Polk (aforesaid), the pre- 
sence of this gentleman in Europe is one of the 
beautiful illustrations of the supposed democratic 
exemption from that well-known Roman vice, ne- 
potism. Here is an individual sent out at the ex- 
pense of the all-repudiating Republic, in the high 
capacity of envoy to the court of Naples; for which 
employment his qualifications appear to be, that he 
is absolutely incapable of interchanging his ideas 
in any European dialect spoken on this continent 
—a sense of which incapacity seems to have sug- 
gested to him the uselessness of his sojourning in 
Naples, for he has been all this year in Paris or 
elsewhere, bd ° * 

“Placards stuck up yesterday at various corners 
of atreets acquainted the hackney-coachmen and 
other literati of Rome that a German work, ycleped 
Die Romisch-heidnische Kirche (please spell it cor- 
rectly for the hookseller’s sake) was condemned by 
the Index expurgatorius. Germany and Italy never 
did, nor ever will, thoroughly understand each 
other; there lurks a principle of antagonism in the 
very nature of both; all attempts to assimilate two 
such different idiosyncrasies must fail. As to the 
so-called ‘ German-Catholic Church,’ it bears about 
the same relation to Catholicity as ‘German silver’ 
to the real article.” 

The famous nun-story is thus mentioned, and 
leads us to some notice of the press: 

“The speech of Lord Aberdeen on the relations 
between Russia and Rome, was in great request 
here, and was deemed additional evidence of his 
lordship’s calm sagacity. You are long since aware 
of Cardinal Lambruschini’s disavowal (in a formal 
note) of any participation in concocting or publish- 
ing the ‘ Nun’s Tale ;’ of that marvellous Odyssey, 
overshadowing, in fanciful horrors, the history of 
Baron Trenck, or the story of Mazeppa. The real. 
editor was the facetious Father Ryllo, a Lithuan- 
ian genius of no common order, who cannot forget 
(no wonder!) his having been exiled by the Czar’s 
predecessor in 1824. Ryllois a stirring spirit, arid 
has left his mark on the Caucasus, on the anti-Le- 
banon (ask Sir C. Napier), and the island of Malta. 
He is now about visiting Abyssinia, and you may 
therefore expect to hear of bustling intelligence 
from that quarter. It is hard, nevertheless, to 
exonerate the authorities from the publication, in 
Roman type, of this pseudo-narrative. The title- 
page of the little brochure bore, ’tis true, no prin- 
ter’s name, the whereabouts was simply ‘ Italia,’ 
and since then it has disappeared miraculously 
from all the Roman bookstalls; but that the print- 
ing thereof was winked at, it is well understood by 
any one who knows the perils that environ here 
clandestine typography. This is one of the incon- 
veniencies to which a government is liable which 
looks upon the ‘ freedom of the press’ as the ‘ off- 
spring of hell first-born.’ It must be responsible 
for whatever is printed. It were happy for the 
public welfare if that were the only inconvenience. 
But people will read, even in Rome; and the book 
trade (the increasing importance of which in dif- 
fusing employment none need tell Charles Dickens), 
is a branch of industry which, on the banks of the 
Tiber, government has effectually withered up, and 
thus added another melancholy leaf to the hortus 
siccus of Roman beggary. Without taking into 
account what is smuggled, a sum of 120,000 dollars 
s annually paid by this poor community to foreign 
booksellers—mainly for Italian works. If a Roman 
virtuoso labours with a. Ms., he seeks the obstetric 
aid of a printing-press anywhere. but within these 
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walls. You need not be told how many hands and 
heads are lucratively engaged elsewhere in the 
recently-adopted style of illustrated typography. 
From all share in that elegant industry Rome, by 
its own restrictions, has shut itself out. The en- 
graver’s family pines, the hand of a young genius 
languishes unemployed; and, by paralysing the 
free production of letter-press, its concomitant and 
brother art is stricken down. 

“As to periodical literature, which is now awaken- 
ing mankind all over Europe to a sense of the 
beautiful and the useful in every department of 
science, here there is a universal blank. There 
is, to be sure, a costive serial called the ‘ Album di 
Roma ;’ a number of which fell under my eye the 
other day ; but the leading article being a disser- 
tation on il giuoco del oca—viz. ‘ the game of goose,’ 
I flung it aside with a wish, that if the ‘ authorised’ 
editor did not wish to enlighten his docile readers, 
he might avoid thus sneering at their imbecility. 
Newspapers and their great corollary—advertise- 
ments, are, of course, undreamt of. The paper on 
which this letter will be printed has probably come 
in the shape of Roman rags from Civita Vecchia 
or Ancona. This export (exclusive of smuggling) 
is, in pounds, two millions and a half of the raw 
material of paper. Any boy in one of your favour- 
ite ‘ ragged schools’ can calculate the loss which 
ensues on exporting rags, and receiving printed 
books in return. An alarm was raised a few years 
ago about this glaring deficiency in the manage- 
ment of things, and, by way of a remedy, a pro- 
hibition against the exit of rags was enacted. The 
rags were then used as manure; nothing could 
force them into paper under the restrictions of a 
manacled press. The prohibition was accordingly 
removed. - As in the similar case of the old log in 
Horace, the better alternative (between dung and 
divinity) was resolved upon— 

Maluit esse Deum ; 
Deus inde ego furum maxima formido.” 

Farther on: 

“The Pope made a visit in state to the aged 


martyr of alleged Russian brutality, the Polish 
nun, Macryna, as if to intimate his views respect- 
ing Poland. This lady’s story made a great stir 
last year, and she is now the object of extraordinary 


veneration. She has of late been induced by the 
flattery of the French nuns, who have given her 
kind hospitality, to try her hand at ‘ miraculous 
cures,’ and this year a young French Abbé, who 
had lost his voice, became quite a lion in all fashion- 
able circles here, by recovering his speech through 
the agency of Mother Macryna. Should her claims 
to canonisation rest upon this exploit at any future 
day, I fear the avocato del diavolo will demur: the 
miracle should have been reversed to become truly 
forcible: she should have succeeded in checking, 
not in promoting the loquacity of a Frenclinan.” 

Reverting to the arts, we find the writcr a most 
zealous admirer of Gibson and his statue of the 
Queen, with his estimate of which, now that it is 
visible in London, we do not believe he would get 
one connoisseur to agree. But we refer to it be- 
cause his statements and dates confirm the Literary 
Gazette accounts from time to time of the mysteri- 
ous movements of this much-talked-of performance. 
In April 1846 the pseudo-benedictine monk writes: 

* John Gibson’s statue of the Queen, ordered for 
Buckingham Palace, is now nigh ‘finished, and 
stands forth confessedly a masterpiece of marble 
portraiture. No coin, medal, picture, or minia- 
ture which the British public has yet seen, can 
boast of being so striking a resemblance, and at 
the same time embody so majestically pleasing an 
impersonation of royalty.. With one hand she 
grasps a scroll (some enactment of beneficial legis- 
lation), while with the other she is presenting a 
wreath of reward to some meritorious subject of 
her happy realm. The drapery is most gracefully 
studied, and so skilfully managed, that modern 
costume is insensibly blended and dovetailed in 
the classic folds of antiquity. The expression is 
that of firmness, tempered with benignity.” 








In January, 1847, ‘‘ Gibson has just received an 
intimation from her Majesty (through Lady Can- 
ning), that he may forward for public exbibition, 
next May, the truly graceful and classic statue of 
our Queen, which we here cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire.” 

And in March, “ Gibson's statue of the Queen 
sails in the Tiger from Civita Vecchia for South- 
ampton, on the 9th of April. The rules of your 
Academy are not so stringent in point of time as 
to preclude her Majesty’s entrance through the 
portals after they are closed by regulation. If you 
are over-scrupulous on the point, so much the 
worse for yourselves.” 

Where, then, was it between March and July? 
It is very likely that the artist has been chiselling 
at this great work since it arrived at Southampton 
(thanks to M‘Cracken, who executes all such com- 
missions so speedily and surely!), and did not 
meet with the same exalted opinion as preceded 
its departure from Rome. But we observe no far- 
ther on this insulated case; nor would we have 
said so much, were it not connected with great in- 
justice towards other eminent labourers in the 
same branch of art; thus misleading the public, as 
far as the influence of the writers has any weight. 
On the general subject we read : 

“ The innocent Mr. Murray, in the pastoral sim- 
plicity of his ‘ Guide-book,’ has put on record his 
‘ agreeable surprise to find the artists of all coun- 
tries living here together on such amicable terms.’ 
It is, perhaps, right that the public generally 
should take for granted the existence of this Ar- 
cadian state of things, and one feels loath to disturb 
so charming a vision. What boots it in sooth to 
learn that the French clique do not associate with 
the German set, or that the Russians have an over- 
seer at a high salary to ‘see that their political 
principles undergo uo contamination from the in- 
discriminate burschenschaft of art? Who cares to 
learn that a Germanic confederation have esta- 
blished among themselves a kind of Zollverein, 
admission being made dependent on the use of the 
Deutsch tongue; and the old club of the ‘ Ponte 
molle’ has been consequently expurgated of the 
few British artists who had been smuggled into it 
during a more liberal system of customs? But it 
is not pleasant to observe a nascent spirit of exclu- 
siveness among ourselves. It is not quite the thing 
that the residents of a year’s standing in Rome 
should form themselves into a class apart, to the 
mortifying depression of all freshmen who may not 
yet have eaten 365 dinners of roast kid to qualify 
for association with the aforesaid yearlings. As to 
individual squabbles, non ragionam di loro. But the 
grand feud of all, reviving the wrath of Guelph 
and Ghibelline, is the feud between the Puritani 
and the Classicisti. This quarrel, which had been 
smouldering for the last twenty years, has now 
broken out in good earnest. Sir David Wilkie, 
writing from this place to Sir William Knighton, 
in January, 1826, notices thus to his courtly cor- 
respondent (who kept the privy purse), the rise of 
this riot :—‘ Some Germans, more with the devo- 
tion of a sect than of a school, have attracted much 
attention, by reverting to the beginning of art, by 
studying Raffaelle’s master, rather than Raffaelle, 
in hopes that, by going over the same ground, they 
may, from Pietro Perugino, attain all the excellen- 
ces of his great scholar. These artists, among the 
most zealous ofwhom are Fyght, Schaddow, Schnore, 
and Overbeck, in their works display with much 
of the dryness of Albert Durer, great talent, and a 
strong feeling for expression. Tuey are not with- 
out admirers and patrons.’ Now, although volumes 
have been since written on the subject in news- 
papers and reviews ([ perceive the ‘ Quarterly’ 
just advertises a new essay thereupon), the whole 
pith and substance of the matter has been put forth 
by shrewd Davie, in these few lines, twenty years 
ago, The real sting which envenoms the business 
is, however, contained in the concluding words of 
the cannie Scot; and in England, I apprehend, as 
well as here, the real question which sets men at 





loggerheads is, ought there to be a monopoly jn 
certain mystical hands of the public patronage, of 
government orders, and of private commissions? 
Is there to be a dominant sect in art? Are there 
to be Christian and pagan painters? Are the 
‘ saints’ to inherit the land, to the utter exclusion 
of the profane? ° bd bd 

“ Painting in Rome ranks now but second to 
sculpture ; there is no use in asking why,* but the 
fact is undeniable: there is a much greater amount 
of relative talent among the brethren of the chisel 
than among the fraternity of the brush. Among 
the natives, Cavalier Podesti has succeeded to the 
emoluments and office of the late Camuccini, a 
change considerably for the better. Brick-dust is 
now at a discount, and a more pleasing set of tints 
have been introduced on the Roman palette. Mere 
academic figures have been banished from the can- 
vass; and some originality of design has super- 
seded the monotony of previous years. Yet is the 
Roman school far below that of Paris, London, 
and even Milan. In Podesti’s studio there is, 
nevertheless, a Decameron which might vie with 
that of Winterhalter. It is decidedly more simple, 
and has more local truthfulness. Capalti is exqui- 
site in portraiture, and Minardi unrivalled in linear 
drawing ; but the great attraction is the studio of 
Cornelius. It were wrong to confound this painter 
with the servile adherents of Overbeck: he has 
burst the swaddling-clothes of ‘ early art,’ and 
dashes off his subject with a noble freedom. He 
is now engaged in a series of cartoons for a grand 
cemetery to be painted in fresco at Berlin. The 
subjects are from the book of Revelations, and 
also from his own teeming fancy ; for as I was con- 
templating one of these awful scenes of extermi- 
nating angels and so forth, a shield, with the word 
‘ Waterloo,’ caught my eye, and I soon discovered 
its possessor to be an elderly gentleman with a 
Roman nose and a Roman toga, whom an angel 
was tapping on the shoulder, to draw his attention 
to another elderly gentleman holding a child on 
the baptismal font, which I supposed to be his 
Prussian Majesty, standing godfather at Windsor 
Castle, in the costume ‘ of the period.’ An Ame- 
rican artist, Mr. Powell, confessedly the most clever 
of his people here, has shadowed out the plan ofa 
picture, representing a rather hackneyed subject, 
viz. Columbus before the Council of Seville. In 
poetry as well as painting the fault of these New 
Englanders is their want of individuality. There 
is nothing racy of the American soil about them. 
There will never be an American school of art at 
this rate.” + 

Slight sketches of Florence, Milan, &c. follow; 
and then comes the second moiety of the book, in 
which the new Pope, and the brightening prospect 
of the country, figure as * the bright dawn of better 
days:’ 

rf Then was felt that a new era had begun. The 
old crust of antiquated oppression had been broken, 
and a free current given to the gushings of huma- 
nity. Has the reader ever been in Hungary when, 
in the spring of the year, the Danube icebound 
during winter, relents at the approach of a genial 
warmth, and with a sudden revulsion bursting the 
cold manacles in which it has lain enthralled, re- 
stores its capacious flood to fluency and freedom? 
It is a moment of annual recurrence, but one of 
unparalleled excitement and native grandeur. The 





* “ At an artist’s dinner last Christmas it was stated 
from the chair, and ratified by ‘ applause,’ that the head- 

uarters of Sculpture must ever be Rome, as irremovable 
thence as the immobile szxum of her capitol; but as for 
being still the head nurse of young painters, she performed 
that office of late somewhat after the fashion of her own 
she-wolf, and her udders were exhausted.” 
+ “There is some value‘in any addition to the old worn- 
out lature of fessional criticism, ‘the corre- 
giosity of Curregio, and the grand contour of Angelo.’ At 
this American painter’s studio, last October, lay on the 
easel the portrait, in progress, of a Mr. Habbakuk Browne, 
of Massachusetts; and that worthy citizen, being some- 
what proud of his effigy, had brought a brother Yankee to 
give his opinion on the performance. Silently did he sean 
the work of art; and ‘’ Tis a deuced tight fit !’ revealed his 
deep appreciation.” 
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watchmen on the banks above Buda, have, for miles 
along the mighty river, transmitted from man to 
man, the signal of the approaching outbreak. The 
guns from the citadel of Comorn have announced 
far upwards, and reverberated down the stream 
the joyful event ; the surface of the wide flood has 
heaved up as in the throes of deliverance: vast 
fissures, with a thundering sound, have cloven the 
hitherto monotonous expanse of frozen waters: a 
general breaking up is perceptible from brink to 
brink; and when a few hours have elapsed, amid 
the acclamations of the millions who dwell on the 
margin of that immemorial current, the combined 
voice of Hungary calls out that the ice is broken, 
and the highway of nations made free once more, 
Year after year this phenomena takes place in the 
presence of those various and manly tribes 
Qui profundum Danubium bibunt ; 

but it has not happened for centuries on the banks 
of the Roman river, where, though to all appear- 
ance the yellow waters had run their course with 
the semblance of a rapid flow, yet was the moral 
and intellectual progress of the Tiber checked, 
obstructed and frozen, and after the dormant mo- 
notony of ages, it was reserved for the energy of 
Count Ferretti, to give the indwellers of the Eter- 
nal City a spectacle such as that above described. 
The guns of St. Angelo that announced his election 
told Europe at the same time, that the old path- 


that it did so, for it is a very clever and attractive 
one, even on the most hackneyed of subjects. The 
story is told by a Doctor located in a village on 
the remote western coast, and who presents us with 
characters of much interest, and circumstances of 
various beauty and pathos, derived from the manu- 
script given to him by a pious priest on his death- 
bed. This autobiography is full of touching inci- 
dent; and the liberality of all the sentiments it 
would be the utmost happiness of the country to 
adopt, instead of the ignorance and bigotry which 
deform and degrade it. His first instructor was a 
pattern for a Romish clergyman : 

‘* Multitudes sought Father Duigenan’s spiritual 
aid; for who so willing as he to rise at midnight 
call—to watch with the sufferer, pray with the sin- 
ner alike? ‘ Alas!’ he would say, ‘ why peril your 
souls in vain processions, idle holydays, relics of 
the dead? The only penance is repentance; the 
only procession, the procession to heaven; the only 
holyday, to keep each day holy; the only relic, a 
pious, humble, yet faithful, striving heart. Help 
yourselves, and God will help you. I can but point 
the way: you must follow it.’ And truly there was 
scope for exhortation. The substance was sacri- 
ficed to the shadow—the reality to the show. The 
needful tillage of the soil was neglected in favour 
of some reputed saint’s day; and precious time 
was squandered at station or holy well—forgetful, 





ways of progress and civilisation were reop 6 
and that the ice was broken at Rome. * * 

“ Of one thing there can be no doubt, and that 
is, the cordial feeling of Pius towards Louis Philippe; 
and hence he has done all in his power to forward 
the Montpensier marriage, as far as his influence 
with the Spanish clergy could be used for that ob- 
ject. Viewed from Rome, that question assumes 
an aspect very different from its appearance to an 
English eye. Don Carlos has received a hint that 
if he come here, his sojourn will not be made very 
satisfactory, should he assume the character of a 
pretender. All these things annoy the French 
Carlists, as well as those of the Peninsula; but they 
must swallow the bitter pill in silent acquiescence.” 

With this panegyric we conclude a very enter- 
taining volume, by a very clever and observant 
hand. 








IRELAND. 
The Irish Priest.; or, What for Ireland ? 
Longmans. 

“¢So you have been getting up something Irish ; 
‘Irish Priest,’ I hear. Irish bother! Heavens! 
have we not enough of Ireland? Irish politics, 
Irish distresses, Irish potatoes, Irish peasants! 
Irish devil, 1 say.. Let them howl and die! Irish, 
quotha! By and by, I suppose, we must adopt the 
brogue; send our children to Dublin to complete 
their education; and ask her Majesty to arrange 
so as to present us with an Irish prince, and hold 
her court i’ the Castle, on the strength of it. And 
why not? But I am sick of it; of every thing 
Irish; the people—the potatoes—the country; 
which, from my soul, I wish were a thousand fa- 
thoms in the abyss, so that leviathan might choose 
her brine-washed valleys as the place of his re- 
pose!’ It was hoped, however, that one might be 
excused for taking an interest in the land of one’s 
nativity; in feelings, ways of thinking, unintelli- 
gible, perchance, in the high-pressure, albeit nar- 
row, atmosphere of London; for retorting indig- 
nant disclaimer to endless falsifications and confi- 
dent misstatements; and for registering a voice of 
intensest sympathy in favour of a despoiled, ne- 
glected, and ill-used people, whose destitution, the 
result of revolting omission and long-accumulating 
wrong, calls to all the gates of heaven for redress; 
and whose blood—for blood it is, whether shed by 
the sword or famine-drained—must otherwise, soon 
or late, bring down the vengeance of God on the 
oppressor.” 

So says the Preamble; and, with certainly the 
feeling expressed at its outset, it did persuade us 
at its close to read the volume; and we rejoice 
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or s, that to work is also to pray—to do 
our duty purest orthodoxy. Pity so much zeal had 
not a surer mark! They wot not that God’s temple 
was the living spirit; and unless that temple were 
pure, that neither priest, nor prayer, nor so-called 
sacred environment, could avail.” 

Under the tuition of the good man, the youthful 
neophyte grows up; but, alas! he loves, and loses 
the lovely object of his pure earthly idolatry, Ma- 
tion, who, as she nears the confines of life, on one 
communion says: 

*** What think you of fairies, Michael? I have 
thought I heard their feet along the green, their 
voices ’mid the sunny flowers. Yet such creatures 
could not be in earth or sky. Those who give cre- 
dence to them, or unto returning spirits, are alike 
mistaken. No, the soul that sets out for God is 
never seen of man again! Let us love, not fear, 
the dead. They are happy away, and in their own 
country. They wander by sunny slopes, fountains 
that flow, and flowers that blow, in the paradise of 
God. There, too, is my little sister, ever sweet, 
ever young, and waiting for me. And she will kiss 
me when she sees me, and call me her darling; 
shew me birds, and precious flowers, and jewels to 
shine in my hair. Oh, Michael, I feel so happy 
this night: do not you wish you were an angel 
with God.’ Now pestilence ran through the land, 
people loathed all sustenance; strength forsook 
their limbs, and they grew dark and chill ere they 
expired. ‘God sends health, Michael; he also 
sends disease; let us take what comes at his hand. 
But why, oh, why is the baby cut off at its mother’s 
breast—the father struggling for his infant’s bread; 
the sister in the house, the brother in the field? 
Oh, I understand it not !’—‘ It is even so, Marion. 
God appoints the how and the when. But I have 
read that, after pestilence, people came to replace 
those that had been swept away, and that each dis- 
ease had its remedy; for he would not permit us 
all to perish, were it even to take us to himself.’ 
—I was not afraid, Marion was not afraid, to die; 
but if it must be so, we hoped that it might be to- 
gether. So we kissed on this pledge, and parted. 
But in the still dark night a mother wept her child, 
her Marion! ‘Oh, mother, weep not so for me! 
I shall soon, soon be well!’ I ran, grief and de- 
spair gnawing at my heart, to seek the minister of 
health. Even as I implored, he turned his jaded 
beast; and, with a speed that ill agreed with my 
impatience, we arrived at last. Marion breathed— 
no more. Feeble, faint, expiring, no aid could stay 
the current of disease, or arrest the chill cold hand 
of death. ‘ Michael, brother, is it you? I longed 
to see you once again; for you see, dear, I am 
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going to die.” I could not speak—there was a 
choking at my heart; I staggered, and, faint with 
running, fell. ‘Do not sorrow so for me, darling ; 
I shall keep my promise by you, and your soul 
shall not fly so fast heavenward that I shall not be 
there to welcome it. You will not forget the little 
birds that sang to us by the green—the wild flowers 
—they were all I had, Michael, and they were for 
you. Mother, kiss me, for I was your child. Fa- 
ther, bid your Marion farewell; she will climb your 
You are growing old, father, and 
I not by. Who will help you when your daughter 
—for you called me your daughter—is gone? 
Farewell, dear Michael, brother dear, farewell; you 
will bear me over the river no more. Do you re- 
member the words of the old blind man you taught 
me coming from the school ?— 
‘ As leaves are begotten, so indeed are men; 

Some the wind bears along the ground, 

While the budding wood, as in spring, produces more; 

Such is the lot of man—one is born, another dies!’ 
And now the Holy Mother says, ‘Come;’ and the 
baby at her breast says, ‘Come;’ and my little 
sister says, ‘Come;’ and God himself calls me—I 
come, oh, I come!’ And thus the precious child 
sank into unconsciousness. She never spoke word 
more; but passed, with such smile as the malady 
permitted, from a world so rich, and yet so full of 
care, into that spiritual world for which so many 
bright gifts prepared her. Nor silk nor satin 
shrouded her limbs; no cap thralled her yellow 
hair. What matter? that body had shrined.a lov- 
ing heart—an angel soul. We laid her beneath 
the turf, beside a grassy knoll. The wild flowers 
she so greatly loved came thick upon her tomb; 
and a clustering woodbine made semblance to clasp 
a moss-grown stone, on which was rudely graven 
the name of Marion.” 

Of a future state, and the consciousness or inter- 
communication which may attend it, it is said: 

“Think you (said Cornelius) that denizens of 
the spiritual world are aware of our existence ; that 
they take charge of our welfare, or try to alter the 
current of our lives?” “To their pervasive vision 
(I replied), our condition cannot be unknown; but 
it is with an interest modified by the loftier views 
and intuitions of eternity. Ido not believe that 
they possess any power, whether for good or for 
ill, That lies with God, and with God alone. If 
the dead have no influence over our position, most 
assuredly we have none over theirs. We may hope, 
wish, implore; but must not the less submit to the 
will of the Most High. Spiritual despotism, whe- 
ther it affect to control us here or hereafter, is 
about the worst of the unhappy privileges which 
vain man would assume in relation to his fellows. 
Pour the balm of consolation into the spirits of the 
sorely tried, the souls of the heart- broken ; but dic- 
tate not. O thou who wouldst so much instruct 
others, first instruct thyself: who made thee medi- 
ator between God and man?’ We spoke largely of 
the infirmity that perpetuates a dictator between 
one’s conscience and one’s God. We even thought 
the time perchance might come when man should 
need no interpreter before the throne of grace, no 
spiritual advocate to plead his cause, and lay down 
to a fraction the costs of salvation. It has been 
said, the labourer is worthy of his hire ; but what is 
the hire of the spirit? Is it filthy lucre—sordid 
gain? Say rather, is it not the glorious conscious- 
ness of a duty that has been performed—of a task 
that has been done—the kindling of holy desires— 
of an infinite expectancy, in the souls of men? 
How are those who are brought up to religion as a 
trade, to be, of ne®essity, endowed with that sacred 
call—the yearnings, the aspirings that nothing 
short of progression can appease, and then only by 
giving rise to fresh longings and more extended 
aspirations? Can such feel ever and only desirous 
of turning hearts from self—from considerations of 
time to those of eternity—from the business of the 
body to that of the spirit—from the world that is 
to that which is to come? Let it be felt that all 
have equal claims on God’s sacred truth, Let it 
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no longer be expedient to perpetuate ignorance, 
destitution, and despair. Let the lowliest be cared 
for even as the offspring of princes; and each im- 
mortal soul nurtured with outpourings of infinite 
love.” 

The description of Mapocns its system, and 
some of its inmates, is well worth consideration : 

“When I entered the famous seminary, the 
teachers were struck by a proficiency so unusual. 
¢ A man in converse,’ they said, ‘a boy in years.’ 
I knew nothing, indeed, of the ‘ Institutiones 
Philosophice’ of Anglade; but I had read 4 little 
in the book of human nature, and of human 
life. A fragmentary knowledge of English, and 
knowledge still more fragmentary of the ancient 
classics, was all that was expected, probably be- 
cause it was all that could be realised. To these 
rude acquirements were now to be added a little 
scholastic logic, a course of barren divinity, and 
some faint inklings of natural science. It was 
doing the young men scant justice in the first in- 
stance and in the last; it was but poorly qualifying 
them for the influence they were to exercise, and 
the posts they were to fill. The world, its errors 
and its excellences, were alike excluded. Associ- 
ates they had none, beyond those as incult as them- 
selves ; or teachers who, for the most part, had run 
the same career. Better, in truth, their books had 
been closed; better they had remained illiterate as 
the clod.” ; 

An admirable sermon on the text, “ Love one 
another,” may be very profitably studied; but the 
confessional comes more directly home to the sub- 
ject-matter of the whole work: 

“ Among my duties was that of listening to peni- 
tent sinners in the confessional. To one of unbi- 
assed convictions there could be no occupation 
more repugnant. Details of reeking depravity, or 

etty omission,“were almost more than I could 

ar. Some, strange to say, esteemed it worse to 
go aside in matters of creed or ceremony than in 
the commission of visible wrong, and evidently ex- 
ted weightier denunciation in the first case than 
in the last. What if they had broken a partner’s 
peace, gone. riot in debauchery and excess, they 
never failed—thank God, not they—in weekly fast 
and solemn festival, had passed over no saint’s day, 
neglected no priestly due, eaten no forbidden 
meats; in short, had maintained all outward ob- 
servances. Enough, they secured favourable audi- 
ence of their spiritual guide; they looked to no 
inward change—the contrite heart, the chastened 
soul—without which priest or penance is of small 
avail. Some were erent with remorse for of- 
fences purely venial; others wretched, having 
omitted a litany or a prayer. Thoughts perchance 
the most revolting, were bared with a minuteness 
that sickened when it failed to appal. Oh that 
men could so mistake the substance for the shadow, 
the reality for the show! But there were also 
saintly creatures, mostly women, who, saving the 
over-wrought sensibilities of a needlessly anxious 
and pious nature, knelt before me, sinner that J 
was, pure and spotless as the angels of light. These, 
indeed, I comforted with all my might; exhorted 
to lay aside their fears, to engage heart and soul 
in the duties of life, with all its crosses and all its 
cares; that thus God would bless, gently chasten, 
and one day take them to himself. ‘I trust I did 
my part by every wanderer, but penitents like 
these upraised my flagging spirits. As it was, 
when the day’s dull round was done, I have cast 
myself on my couch in a passion of tears, bewailing 
the miserable degradation of my race. I was vowed 
to receive the heart’s confession were it of the 
humblest of my species; yet who was I that pre- 
sumed to act as (tod’s vicegerent—God—Creator 
and Ruler of the universe—only Confessor and 
Absolver of sins — Redeemer and Saviour of man- 
kind!” 

Our Irishman comes to London and engages in 
literary avocations ; his pursuit of which is told in 
apparently a somewhat an embellished manner: 

* Some looked hard, and shook their heads, 


Heard one rogue mutter to himself, ‘Town filled 
with these damned Irish, professing every thing, fit 
for nothing.’ ‘One of the trade,’ proffered a trifle 
weekly, in consideration of translating the last 
French romance; getting up school and story- 
books; editing religious publications to suit; pre- 
paring sermons for wooden divines, which printed 
cursive type, and done up in blue wrappers, did 
duty as manuscript ; with my employer’s newspaper 

uffs, and laudatory notices in a periodical in his 
interests. I was, moreover, to have an eye to the 
warehouse, fill up my leisure in making out cata- 
logues, completing indexes, attending sales, and 
bringing home the books! The next had no ear 
for my application, but went on to state how he 
had been to C*, and what extensive orders the 
University had given him. A generous soul ten- 
dered victuals, and a pallet over the store! As for 
the rest, they declined, with varying degrees of 
courtesy, my productions, one and all. It was 
plain the question was not one of literature, but of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Why—why, indeed, 
incur risk with unknown writers, when works of 
infinite merit were to be had for nothing! Enough; 
the children and children’s children of a man of 
genius shall starve, while his glorious thoughts fill 
the pockets and recreate the hearts of thousands. 
Such the hideous contrast between imagination 
and reality !’’ 

He becomes a reporter, and thus paints his as- 
sociates : 

‘* The reporters include a variety of characters, 
many of them Irish. Literary hodmen, they may 
be likened to their brethren in humble life—one 
conveys mortar, the other brains! One helps to 
construct a house of clay; the other the towering 
fabric which comprises the history of England and 
of the world. My associates are civil; they invite 
me to drink, and even to carouse: attentions 1 
would fain decline. They are astonished at for- 
bearance so opposed to their notions of enjoyment 
and the ends of existence. Seriousness they es- 
teem folly, temperance a sort of suicide. ‘ Tut, 
man, why be melancholy? Need never dig your 
own grave—some one will be sure to do it for you.’ 
‘ A merry life, if short,’ cry these joyous children 
of a larger growth. * * * 

‘‘ After many instances, I made one of a sympo- 
sium. When I arrived, the evening was advanced. 
Numb:rs were crowded into a large apartment 
with a low ceiling. The room was oppressively 
hot; and tallow candles, tobacco, and strong drink, 
sent up a mingled fume. There was a hum of 
many voices, only interrupted by my introduction 
to the chairman; after which the conversation, if 
conversation if might be termed where every one 
spoke and no one seemed to listen, went on as 
before. ‘Yes, I guess I toss ’em off spry, as friend 
Jonathan would say,’ exclaimed a youth with lank 
hair, sallow visage, and assured mien. ‘ A dozen 
romances, with as many reviews, travels by the 
score, I can ticket of an evening—how ‘the devils 
must stare when they see themselves in print!’ 
‘ And how do you manage?’ rejoined I. ‘ Why, 
you see, my green friend—no offence, all brothers 
here—a sight of the title does for one; the table 
of contents for another; the author’s name for a 
third. If it be a well-known hand, there is some 
rigmarole praise or blame, a random extract or 
two, and the usual regret about want of space. 
Established reputations have it laid on thick; new 
ones are cut up like lard!’ ‘In what way, then, 
may I ask, are the public to find out the merits of 
works professedly reviewed?’ ‘ As for that,’ said 
he, laughing, ‘ egad, they find it out, or want; 
they do not think we are going to read all the 
stuff that comes out. Why, a message is brought 
with a book, thanking Mr. Slic’em not to éut the 
leaves. He! he! intellectual publishers! Happy, 
well-gulled public!’ Turning from this worthy, 
my attention was directed to a group that conversed 
on politica. Men and measures were handled 
much as the performance of an ass in a cart. 





‘ Fool, knave, apostate, liar,” were expressions 


freely bandied: it reminded one exactly of the 
language in the party prints of the day. Leading 
articles were discussed ; but the moral motive, the 
conviction, was never once adverted to. Some 
humorously addressed each other under the titles 
of their respective broadsheets. ‘ So, so,’ quoth 
one, ‘I gave the Post a sockdologer he will not 
readily get over; but the fellow, I take it, will re- 
ply to-morrow.’ ‘Come, that is not so bad,’ 
shouted those in hearing, with peals of laughter. 
And now I was told that, to secure his pittance, 
the speaker wrote the same cause up in one print, 
down in another! Oh, it was infamous—no plea 
of want, no necessity, could excuse it. ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ interrupted the president, ‘ truce to politics 
—musty, fusty politics—pitch them to the dogs! 
A toast, gentlemen; are you ready, gentlemen? 
The ladies, gentlemen! God bless the petticoats, I 
say!’ The toast was drank with rapturous ap- 
plause; fresh vent seemed given to hilarity. Every 
one laughed and talked without a moment’s re- 
mission, unless it were to drain the cup, or inhale 
the brown cigar. At this juncture, some one was 
asked to sing; but, confused with the unwonted 
noise and smoke, I only remember the refrain, to 
which all harked in with frantic energy— 


* Drink, boys, drink, ale like this 
Ne’er mantled ’neath the sun— 
Drink, boys, drink of the ruby wine, 
Ere the last red drop be done— 
Of mantling ale, and ruby wine, 
Ere the last drop be done.’ 


The party was now in that enviable state when, 
with few exceptions, every one laughed, talked, 
declaimed as he listed. At length, the chairman, 
tapping on the table, restored some degree of 
order, and electrified me by calling for a song. 
‘Could not sing.’ ‘A story, then?’ ‘A senti- 
ment, if you please.’ ‘A sentiment, a sentiment!’ 
it was echoed round, by such, at least, as had not 
found oblivion below the table.” 

Surely this is a caricature, at least, of the better 
order of gentlemen and scholars connected with 
the periodical press: though there may be an in- 
ferior set to whom the description applies. It isa 
pity that the public has not the means of distin- 
guishing the one class of its oracles from the other, 
when both appear in type. If it did so, the low 
and vulgar would not, we hope, divide so much of 
its attention with the useful, intelligent, and im- 
proving. 

Towards the close an El Dorado system of educa- 
tion is warmly enforced; and though there is much 
sound sense in the generality of the remarks, we 
fear that the whole is but a dream of what could be 
wished, but not accomplished, in the present con- 
dition of mankind. 





The Romance of War ; or the Highlanders in France 


and Belgium. Sequel to the Highlanders in Spain. 

By James Grant, Esq., late 62d Regiment. Lon- 

don, H. Colburn. 
Tue military stories in the writer’s three-volume 
performance have, we presume, been sufficiently po- 
pular to warrant this addition, which is of exactly 
similar character, relating to adventures whether 
coloured by romance or actually and literally de- 
scriptive of war-scenes. There are love-stories 
and stories of battle-horrors, and stories for tastes 
of every sort, dressed up in the author’s best style 
and manner. 


Paddiana. 2 vols. R. Bentley. 

Tue author of The Hot- Water Cure has here thrown 
together an entertaining lot of scraps and sketches 
of Irish life, so variegated and fitted for light read- 
ing that we may truly advise our friends of its ca- 

abilities to supply the place of a nice autumnal 

ook for the sea-side during the holyday days. 
They say there has been little business done in 
London this season ; but still the natives will want 
some relaxation and recreation; and as a compa- 
nion thereto, let us recommend Paddiana to their 
carpet-bags and travelling-cases. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION : OXFORD. 
SATURDAY. 

To make time for the trip to Blenheim, another 
to see the machinery at the Swindon station, and 
a third geological excursion, under Dr. Buckland, 
to Shotover, only two Sections met. The long list 
of papers passed in Section A include several re- 

rts submitted pro forma, which will be printed at 
ength in the Journal. 

Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Hopkins (W.), report on movements of the earth’s 
crust connected. with earthquakes. 

9, Bache (A.), a map of the coast survey of the United 


tates. 
’ 3, Ermann (A.), report on the Gaussian constants. 
4. Birtt (W. R.), report on atmospheric waves. 
5, Orlebar (A. B.) on the magnetic observations at Bom- 


ay. 
° % Bain (Alex.) on electric clocks, 

7. Walker (Rev. Prof.), report of anemomefrical obser- 
yations at Oxford for two years. 

8. Cockburn (Capt.) on a new anemometer, 

9. Lee (Dr.), account of meteorological observations 
made at Christiana for October, November, and Decem- 


ber, 1845. 

10. Shortrede (Capt.) exhibited adew-point chart, shew- 
ing by inspection the dew-point from the temperature. of 
the air and depression of wet-bulb thermometer. 

1l. Challis (Prof.) on a new theory of polarisation of 


light. 
‘9,’ Powell (Rev. Prof.) on anomalies in the dispersion of 
ight. 


light. 

“13. Dale (Mr.) on an optical experiment, proposed at last 
meeting of the Association. 

14. Smyth (Prof. E. P.) on changes in the level and azi- 
muth ofa transit instrument from the temperature of the 


earth. 
15. Rankin (Rev. T.), singular ~ ree of the shaded 
part of the moon on March 18, 1847. 


8. The anemometer submitted to the Section 
is an adaptation to practical use, on board ships 
at sea, of the plan brought before the Associa- 
tion last meeting by Dr. Robinson of Armagh. 
It is 7 inches high ; the diameter of wings, including 
the arms, is 16 inches; but from centre to centre 
of cups only 12 inches: there are four cups, placed 
at right angles, facing the same way, attached to a 
spindle by arms, on which is an endless screw, 
working in the teeth of two multiplying wheels, 

‘marked up to 10,000 revolutions, The principle 
of the concave side holding one-third more wind 
than the convex, would cause this instrument to 
tevolve one-third as fast as the wind, were there 
‘fd friction, and the former perfect. From various 
experiments ‘made on top of railway carriages 
and in’ steam-boats in calm days, the Captain 
gave the correction 5 or 3; though he did not by 
any means consider this as conclusive, from the 
difficulty and uncertainty of the trials in a moving 

“body—this wilf make the multiple 3°5 or 34, in- 
stead of 3 ; the’ circumference or distance described 

, by a cup’ béing 3°14 feet, this multiplied by 3°5 

“will give 10-990 feet, the value of each revolution, 
oras neatly as possible 11 feet. There being a stop 
or break fitted to it (which acts instantly), in de- 

* termining the velocity of the wind, you have only 
“to place it or hold it to the wind, let it revolve 
any time as convenient; stop it by time of watch, 

‘ or-even a sand-glass, read off the number of revo- 
lutions, which, of course, will be the velocity of 
‘wind in the time occupied: the number of revolu- 

wi tions in one minute divided by 9 will give the ve- 


solocity of wind in knote, by 8 in miles. 


A most necessary accompaniment to a marine 
anemometer is a plan for correctiug it for the rate 
ofship through the water.. This has been most hap- 
pily and cleverly added to this anemometer by Prof. 
Smyth, of Edinburgh Observatory. He suggested 
applying the law of the parallelogram of forces, in 
the simple form of scales or rulers: they have a 
sliding base for the rate of ship; two legs which 
represent the apparent and the true winds, and 
which move at any angle the wind may be towards 
the ship ; a circle at each end of the base marked 
with the points of compass,—these are set to the 
course of ship, the base to the rate, and the appa- 
rent wind-leg to: the apparent direction: of wind; 
the true wind-leg brought to cut the apparent at 
the velocity indicated by: anemometer;. this will 
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shew the true velocity and true direction of wind: 
the scales are graduated up to 100, the greatest 
velocity given of any wind. 

Capt. Cockburn mentioned two facts to shew the 
necessity of some anemometer at sea. By the 
formula now in use on board her Majesty’s ships 
for stating the force of the wind, it is represented 
by numbers from 1 to 12, He had repeatedly seen 
stated in the ship’s log a difference in the opinions 
of officers of the same wind as great as 3 of these 
numbers; the one officer judging. by the sail the 
ship could carry, and the other by the sail she did 
carry. Two ships passing each other at sea, with the 
wind apparently abeam,going at the rate of 8 knots, 
with the wind at 15 knots per hour, would state the 
wind, judging by the mast-head vane, six points 
different from each other. 

9. These observations are a continuation of others 
which have been made by this diligent observer, 
and which have been presented to the British As- 
sociation at the recent meetings at York, Cam- 
bridge, and Southampton. They consist of obser- 
vations of the barometer, made on every day of the 
year, at the hours of 7 a.m., 9 A.M., 2 P.M., 4 P.M., 
and 10 p.m. ; observations of the thermometer made 
on the same day and at the same hours ;—also, 
tables of the means of the barometer and of the 
thermometer from the Ist to the 10th of each 
month, and from the 11th to the 20th, and from the 
20th to the 28th, or 30th, or 31st, at the same five 
hours of each day ;—also, a calculation of the middle 
temperature for each month, the quantity of'rain 
fallen in cubic inches, the direction of the winds at 
the same hours of each day for every month in the 

ear. 
. The meteorological tables from Alten, as on for- 
mer years, are not arrived in England; they will 
be forwarded in the course of the summer by Mr. 
S. H. Thomas, of Alten, according to whose state- 
ment the mean height of the barometer increases 


t from the equator to 36° 13’, where the maximum is 


found. From this point it decreases to 68° 24, 
where the minimum occurs, and afterwards in- 
creases towards the poles; and that this result 
agrees very nearly with the mean corrected obser- 
vations made at Alten for the last nine years. Dr, 
Lee then read the following letter of thanks to the 
President of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: 

“Sir,—The members: of the Alten Literary and 
Scientific Society have requested me to return their 
most sincere thanks to the president and members 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for their valuable present, consisting of 
the following books: Reports of the British As- 
sociation from 1833 to 1843 (twelve volumes) for- 
warded through Dr. Lee, which arrived in due 
course and good condition. On behalf of the Alten 
Literary and Scientific Society, I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, sir, your most obedient servant, 

igne “J. H. Grieve. 

** Alten, West Finmark, 21st March 1846.” 

Dr. Lee submitted the subjoined as to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the establishment of a 
permanent, or even of a temporary magnetic and 
electro- meteorological observatory at Alten, in 
Lapland : 

Alten is the most northern town on the globe, its 
latitude being 69° 50’ 0”, and its longitude 28° £., 
that of Christiana being 59° 54’ 1”, and longitude 
10° 45’ x. During the French Revolution the pre- 
sent King of the French made a tour in Norway, 
and visited Alten, and since his accession to the 
throne of France, some French officers have been 
sent to make scientific observations in the north of 
Sweden and Lappmark, and they visited Alten, and 
left some instruments, meteorological and magnetic, 
there, which, since their departure, have been pre- 
sented to the Literary and Scientific Society of 
Alten. Some Norwegian and Swedish offieers are 
now employed, under the bre of the King of 
Sweden and Norway, and under the direcfion of 
Baron Wrede and Professor Zelander of Stock- 
holm, the astronomer-royal of Sweden, and Mr. 





Skogman, an officer of the navy, in continuing 
some observations by triangular admeasurement 
from Enontekis and Kautckeino towards Alten and 
Hammerfest and the North Cape, in order to as- 
certain with greater accuracy the latitude of these 
and of other places, and of the North Cape; and 
these observations are to be completed in the year 
1848 or 1849. Owing to the position of Alten and 
of Hammerfest, which is the seaport of Alten, and 
their great degree of northern latitude, it would 
be desirable that a permanent, or even a tempo- 
rary magnetic and electro-meteorbdlogical observa~ 
tory should be established there for three or more 
years; and it is humbly suggested that the present 
summer would be a most desirable time for such 
an object, whilst the Norwegian government is pro- 
ceeding with its admeasurements, and whilst there 
will be some intelligent young men in the service of 
the Alten Copper Mining Company, who are capable 
and willing, during their leisure hours, to assist in 
the observations. And if the British Association 
should not feel itself in a position to establish such 
an observatory, with the aid and advice which could 
be derived from the committee of the Alten Mining 
Company resident in London, it is to be hoped 
that the Norwegian government, or the Swedish 
Royal Society at Stockholm, might be induced to 
do so, if the object should be recommended by the 
British Association. The important remarks on 
the nature and origin of the aurora borealis by the 
Rev. Mr. Fisher, which are published in the volume 
of the Society’s Transactions for 1845 (see page 23 
Transactions of Sections), might furnish abundant 
matter for attention and re-examination, in addi- 
tion to other objects of research, in an observatory 
at Alten, such as observations on refraction at so 
high a latitude. Prof. Langberg and Mr. Esmark 
of Christiania, and M. Augustus Georgii, Count 
Rosen, Mr. Nilsson of Stockholm, have favour- 
ed this meeting with their presence ; and the recom- 
mendation of this society might be conveyed to the 
Swedish authorities by these gentlemen, being men 
of science, on their return to their country. 

It was suggested by Dr. Lee, that this subject 
was worthy to be laid before the Committee of Re- 
commendations. 

A recommendation'to the above effect was passed 
by the General Committee. 

SEcTION B.—(Chemical Science, with its applications to 

Agriculture and the Arts). 

1. Grove (Mr.) onthe quantity of electrolysis as in- 
—— by the extent of the sectional area of the elec- 

2. Robinson (Dr.) on the decomposition of water. 

3. Schénbein (Prof.) on a remarkable action of ozone, 


d 


— and bromine, upon some salts of manganese ani 
e 


1. Mr. Grove’s communication contained an ex- 
tensive table of results, obtained by varying the 
size of interposed platina plates or electrodes with 
reference to those of the battery, and also varying 
the voltaic combination employed for generating 
the current. The principal results were the fol- 
lowing: in similar combinations, the quantity of 
electrolysis is ceteris paribus as the mean trans- 
verse section of the electrolyte employed. For a 
given battery, the amount of gas liberated increases 
indefinitely with the size of the electrodes, but in a 
decreasing ratio. ¢ 

2. Dr. Robinson’s communication was contained 
in a letter to Mr. Grove, and embodied some mathe- 
matical formule explanatory of the effect of heat in 
antagonising chemical affinity. Dr. R. estimates 
the heat which decomposes water at 2135°. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Dr. Faraday, Mr. Hunt, 
and Dr. Playfair took part; the latter stated that 
Dr. Robinson’s paper was confirmatory of Mr. 
Grove’s views, and tended to negative those which 
he (Dr. P.) had advanced at the meeting of the As- 
sociation last year, as to the catalytic effect of pla- 
tinum. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Grove 
mentioned an experiment in which he had sub- 
jected water, previously deprived of air, to a vol- 
taically heated platinum wire in an exhausted re- 
ceiver. Instead of exhibiting the ordinary phe- 
nomena of ebullition, bursts of vapour took place 
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at regular intervals, between which the water was 
perfectly tranquil, though the heat was uniform, and 
the surface of the wire platinised, so as to afford 
points for facilitating to the utmost the escape of 
the vapour. 3 

8. The object of M. Schénbein’s communication 
was to exhibit a new and interesting similarity of 
action between the three elements cited in the 
title. Ist. Ifa solution of sulphate or nitrate or 
chloride of manganese be shaken with strongly 
ozonised air (ozonised by means of phosphorus), 
ozone will disappear, the solution become turbid, 
and hydrate of peroxide of manganese be precipi- 
tated in the form of small brown scales of a metallic 
lustre. The said solution being treated with a 
sufficient quantity of ozone will be entirely decom- 
posed into free sulphuric or nitric or muriatic 
acids and hydrates of manganese. The most sim- 
ple way of shewing that remarkable action of 
ozone is by suspending strips of filtering-paper, 
drenched with a solution of one of the salts men- 
tioned, within an ozonised atmosphere. _ If the 
latter happen to be strong, such strips will 
very rapidly assume a brown tint (owing to 
the formation of manganese), and exhibit, after 
a couple of hours, an intense sour taste (aris- 
ing from the acids eliminated). 2d. If a solution 
of any of the salts mentioned be mixed up with an 
aqueous solution of chlorine, there will be little or 
no action in the dark, but the mixture hecomes 
very rapidly turbid when exposed to solar light, 
peroxide of manganese being precipitated, and the 
acids (as either employed) being eliminated. 3d, A 
solution of any of the salts mentioned is acted upon 
by aqueous bromine in the same manner as by 
chlorine; it seems, however, that the action of the 
former is more lively and rapid than that of the 
latter. ; 

Hence it appears that ozone, chlorine, and bro- 
mine, are alike capable of throwing down in the 
shape of peroxide all the manganese contained in 
the solution of manganese salts, and eliminating the 
acids of those salts. There is only this difference, 
ozone causes the said decomposition without the 
co-operation of solar light, whilst the action of chlo- 
rine and bromine is essentially determined by that 
agent. Chlorine and bromine, in decomposing the 
manganese salts, are themselves transformed into 
muriatic and hydro-bromic acids; and ozone, which 
Prof. Schénbein considers to be a peroxide of hy- 
drogen, is reduced to water. If Chlorine and Bro- 
mine should happen to be the peroxides of Murium 
and Bromium, they would be compounds analo- 
gous to Ozone, and act upon the manganese salts 
by yielding part of their oxygen to the protoxides of 
manganese. With this conjecture, as remarkable 
as the action described, we conclude Prof. Schén- 
bein's statement. 

Dr. Faraday exhibited some diamonds which 
had’ been converted into coke by the action of 
heat, see Lit. Gaz. No. 1587. 

MONDAY. 
Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Harris (Sir W. 8.) on the nature and laws of electrical 
attraction. ~ 

2. Thomson (Prof. W.) on electrical images. 
3. Stokes (G. G.) on the resistance of a fluid to two 


oscillating spheres. 
4. Le Verrier (M.), sur les cométes périodiques de Lexel, 


eye, et de Vico. 


de Fa: 

5. Powell (Rev. Prof.) on the annular eclipse of October 
1847. 

6. Apjohn (Dr.) on the composition and optical proper- 
ties of a variety of hyalite from Mexico. . 

7. Sykes (Col.), notice of barometric levelling in the 
Madras Presidency by General Cullen, with observations 


by Colonel Sykes. ‘ : i 
8. Brooke (C.) on automatic registration of magnetical 


phenomena. 

1. Sir W. Harris stated a few important facts, 
bearing upon the mathematical and physical theory 
of electricity, in which he thought phenomena had 
not received sufficient attention. For example, as 
regards the confinement of electricity upon the 
surface of a body by atmospheric pressure. Ex- 
periment shews that a body sufficiently insulated 
yemains in vacuo electrified for a week, But the 





chief points brought forward were to exhibit Cou- 
lomb’s views of the distribution of electricity on the 
surface of bodies, not proven; and to explain Sir 
W. Harris’s idea of the nature and laws of electri- 
cal attraction, He described electrical attraction 
as a case of charge, and instanced two spheres, 
with an intervening non-conducting medium. The 
attractive forces, he had strong grounds for believ- 
ing, proceed from homologous points, analogous to 
the magnetic arrangement of curves radiating from 
point to point: beautiful specimens were shewn. 
The cause of the arrangement is traced to the dis- 
position of the opposite forces engaging themselves 
to each other in preference. And a practical ex- 
ample was given, by a ring falling off a magnet 
when the positive particles of the bar attracting 
the ring were engaged to other positive particles 
in a bar brought near, more powerful than those of 
the ring; when in fact a greater force is brought 
into operation, the direction of the attractive force 
is changed, and the attraction previously acting is 
gone. The force of electrical attraction is directly 
as the area of opposed surfaces, and inversely as 
the distances. 

Prof. Thomson observed, that the mathematical 
theory was independent of physical facts, resting 
only on certain experiments of Coulomb, special 
care having been taken to exclude all physical hy- 
pothesis. The formula deduced from mathemati- 
cal theory was inversely as the cube of the dis- 
tance for distances beyond two inches. For less 
than two inches distance, either formula holds. 

2. Prof. Thomson enunciated an algebraical so- 
lution, founded on synthetical reasoning, of every 
problem of distribution of electric force over sur- 
faces. The principle adopted was that of elec- 
trical images; certain points within a sphere, for 
example, resembling the reflecting foci of a candle 
in mirrors. The total illumination would be the 
sum of the successive images; so in electricity the 
total force would be the amount of the calculated 
points. 

3. Mr. Stokes’ communication was an applica- 
tion of Prof. Thomson’s images to solve a problem 
of hydrodynamics. 

4. Le Verrier was addressing a very numerous 
audience when Prince Albert arrived. To the sub- 
ject of his masterly communication we shall have 
to return in a future No. 

5. Prof. Powell exhibited a diagram of the ec- 
lipse, and circulated suggestions by the British 
Association for the observation of the annular 
eclipse, October 9th, 1847, which we more widely 
circulate, in an curtailed form. 

As a general direction as to the limits within 
which the eclipse can be seen aunular in England 
and Ireland, if on any map a line be drawn through 
Greenwich and Gloucester and produced, it will 
give the northern limit at which the eclipse. ceases 
to be annular. A line parallel to the last, through 
Padstow in Cornwall on the west and Torbay on 
the east (which will extend across the channel to 
Havre, &c., and passes just- below Cape Clear on 
the west), will be the line along which the eclipse 
is both annular and central. The southern limit 
lies wholly below England. Asa rough guide to 
the time, the commencement of the annulus will be 
nearly at 7" 23™ a. m. (civil reckoning) for the ex- 
treme south-west of Ireland; at 7" 24™ for a line 
through Land's End and Milford Haven, at 75 25™ 
through the Isle of Wight and Reading, at 7" 25™ 
508 for Walmer (Greenwich mean time). 

As to the particular points of physical interest 
to which attention should be directed, they may be 
stated as follows: 1. It will be desirable in general 
to notice the fact of the appearance of what are de- 
nominated “beads” and “threads,” by the late 
Mr. Baily and others, just before and after the 
completion of the annulus. 2. Whether in the 
neighbourhood of the cusp the limb either of the 
sun or moon appears distorted? Whether the 
beads appear sfeady or waving, disappearing and 
reappearing, &c.? Whether they present any pe- 


culiar changes when viewed through differently co- 


loured glasses, the observer alternating the colours, 
which should be as dissimilar as possible, such as 
red and green? 3.. Whether they are seen when 
the eclipse is projected on a screen? 4. The draw- 
ing out of the beads into threads when very near 
junction; and whether they waver and change, and 
the number of them. 5. Whether before and after 
the formation of the threads the moon’s dark disk 
is elongated towards the point of contact? 6. The 
beads are ascribed by some to lunar mountains: 
what mountains exist at that part of the limb? 
7. The exact intervals of time elapsed between the 
first and last complete contact, and that of the first 
and last formation of beads or other irregularities 
in or about the cusps, should be determined. The 
difference of the times being all that is wanted, a 
good ordinary watch will be sufficient. 8. If pos- 
sible, accurate measures should be taken of the ap- 
parent diameter of the dark disk of the moon upon 
the sun, which may be expected to be greatly less 
than the truth, owing to the irradiation of the sun’s 
light. 9. It should be noticed whether any ex- 
ternal luminous arch is formed over the part between 
the cusps, a little before the first junction, and after 
the final separation, and the colour of the light. 

As an appendix to Prof. Powell’s remarks, Mr. 

J. Drew explained a method of projecting a solar 
eclipse for any latitude; and illustrated his re- 
marks by exhibiting a diagram of the annular 
eclipse for the latitude of Oxford. By the method 
of projection thus explained, the time of the com- 
mencement, greatest phase, and end of the eclipse, 
can be ascertained to the nearest minute; and also 
the point of the first impact of the moon on the 
solar disc, and the extent to which the sun will 
undergo obscuration. 
. 6. The Mexican hyalite was larger than a wal- 
nut, pellucid, cut with difficulty, breaking with a 
conchoidal fracture, and possessing the property of 
double refraction to a high degree, and rotatory 
polarisation. 

7. Col. Sykes strongly urged the value of baro- 
metric levelling to obtain a general view of the un- 
dulations of a country, as a precursor of railway 
survey. In support of his recommendation, he 
submitted mapped outlines of India, so determined 
and projected by General Cullen. Upon these 
maps, too, the climate of stations, quantity of rain, 
diseases, variations of barometer, &c., were given. 

8. Mr. Brooke called attention to the different 
kinds of magnetic disturbances as evidenced by his 
automatic register, with a view to inquiry whether 
other observations recorded similar results. At 
the conclusion of his remarks, he submitted an in- 
genious elastic scale, composed of vulcanised India- 
rubber, which, upon being stretched, retained its 
divisions nearly uniform: not perfectly equal ina 
chance strip; but an adjustment of width, to cor- 
rect inequality of thickness, and to obtain exact 
accordance of the subdivisions, was easy. 

Section B.— Chemical Science, with its application to 

Agriculture and the Arts. 

1. Connell (Prof.) on the precipitate formed in spring: 
water by acetate of lead. 

2. Percy (Dr.) exhibited a specimen of artificia? Hum- 
boldtilite or mellilite in large crystals ;—3, on a new potash 
yg for organic es. ° ; 

. Maccaire (Prof.) on the direction of plants as influ- 
enced by light. 

5. Maskelyne (Mr.) on the bearings of photography on 
chemical ete. 

6. Ward (Mr.) on experiments on crystallisation under 
pressure ;—7. on a new galvanometer. 

8. Wetterstedt (Baron Charles) on the preservation of 
metals and metallic combinations from oxidation-decom- 
position and og A marine deposits and incrustations. 

9. Hunt (Mr. R.) on the principles upon which the 
glass is selected for the great Paim- ouse at Kew. 

10. Carpenter (Dr.) on photography applied to micro- 
PP Talbot (ite. HL F.) on photograph 

12. Schunck (Dr.) on the trotinets of the decomposition 
of chrysamic acid. 

13. Vrii (Dr.) on biliary concretions. 

2. This was a-most magnificent specimen of the 
Humboldtilite, formed artificially in the slag of an 
iron furnace, resembling in form and chemical com- 
position the crystals found in volcanic products. 





3. A new form of apparatus for containing the 
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otash solution in organic analyses; the advan- 

. tages being, that a larger surface is exposed to the 

carbonic acid than in instruments of the form 
usually employed. 

4, The following are the facts set forth and con- 
sidered by Prof. Maccaire to be proved. Ist, the 
theories advanced to explain the curling up of 
tendrils do’ not agree with the experiments made 
on those of the Tamus communis: it is the result of 
a vital irritability, acted upon by chemical agents. 
2d, the direction of the green parts of plants to- 
wards light is not the result ofan attraction pro- 
perly so called. 3d, the bending outwards of slit 
stems is due to the elongation of the cellular tissue, 
by endosmose of water and the resistance of the 
cuticle. 4th, the quantity or rapidity of endosmose 
is not influenced by heat or by light. 5th, light is 
the only agent of the natural position of leaves, and 
of their turning over when inverted. The blue are 
the most, the red the least active rays. 6th, light 
does not act in this case by a physical attraction or 
repulsion properly so called. 7th, the turning over 
of leaves takes place sometimes by a torsion of the 
footstalk, sometimes by a curling of the flat part of 
leaves. 8th, the blue ray appears to be the most, 
and the red ray the least active in operating the 
turning over of leaves. 9th, the exhalation of 
leaves is much increased when their inferior sur- 
face is exposed to light; and 10th, the decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid, and the disengagement of 
oxygen, are, under the same circumstances, con- 
siderably diminished. = 

6. At the meeting of the Association at South- 
ampton, in a discussion which followed the reading of 
a paper by Prof. Forchammer, it was suggested 
that possibly beds of salt were formed at great 
depths in the sea, as the result of the enormous 
pressure to which the saline solution must at these 
depths be subjected. Mr. Ward has subjected so- 
lutions of common salt, muriate of ammonia, and 
nitrate of potash to the pressure of 109 atmo- 
spheres, without being enabled to detect any in- 
fluence on crystallisation. 

7. This galvanometer was different from all 
others, inasmuch as the wire along which the cur- 
rent passed was deflected by a permanent magnet, 
and the weight required to restore the wire to its 
original vertical position was the measurer of the 
current, instead of the degrees of deflection, as in 
all the ordinary forms of the instruments. 

[Prince Albert and the hereditary Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar having arranged to visit this Sec- 
tion at half-past one, it had been previously de- 
cided in committee that the following three com- 
munications should be made at this hour. ] 

9. It has been found that plants growing in 
storehouses often suffer from the scorching influ- 
ence of the solar rays. In constructing the mag- 
nificent Palm-house at Kew, this was a point which 
peculiarly demanded attention. This building is 
362 ft. 6 ins. in length, 100 ft. wide in the centre, 
and 50 ft. wide in the wings. The height of the 
centre is 62 ft. 10 ins., and that of the wings 26 ft. 
10 ins, It being almost impracticable to adopt ef- 
fectively any mechanical system of screening in this 
immense house, the use of coloured glass was sug- 
gested. The question with which Mr. Hunt had 
to deal was a simple one, yet involving some very 
nice points for experimental examination. It 
was, as submitted in the words of Sir. W. Hooker, 
to ascertain ‘if staining will have the effect of de- 
priving the glass of its scorching character, with- 
out affecting the vegetation.” Thirty-seven speci- 
mens of glass, coloured green, of various tints and 
shades, were supplied to Mr. Hunt for experi- 
ment, Ithad been already proved that the che- 
mical rays, separated from the luminous and heat- 
lng rays, produced an unnatural excitement; and 
consequently that the plant ran wild, or overgrew 
itself; and also that it was not possible to ensure 
the healthful condition of vegetable life, by the ex- 
clusion of these chemical radiations, although the 
influences of light and heat were duly preserved. 
Tt was necessary, therefore, to discover a medium 





which would admit the free permeation of the solar 
rays, deprived only of those rays which have the 
most active calorific power. By a series of ex- 
periments made upon the colouring matter of palm- 
leaves, procured by pounding the leaves with a 
little spirits of wine, and squeezing them in muslin 
bags, Mr. Hunt ascertained that the decolorisa- 
tion was always first produced at a point a little 
below the visible red rays, and which corresponded 
with a heat-spot well defined in Sir J. Herschel’s 
thermographic spectrum. The action was not ex- 
actly the same for every variety of the palm-leaves 
which were employed; but in every case this 
scorching effect was produced between the limits 
of the least refrangible portions of the ordinary red 
ray, and the lowest point of the heat-spot already 
indicated. By adopting Sir J. Herschel’s form of 
experiment, which consisted in exposing tissue- 
paper, blackened and washed with strong sul- 
phuric ether, to the action of the prismactic spec- 
trum, after the sunbeams had permeated some one 
of those green media from which it was desired to 
select the most favourable specimen, Mr. Hunt 
was enabled to ascertain very readily the degree of 
absorption which the heat-rays had undergone. In 
some instances all the least refrangible rays were 
absorbed in a very remarkable manner. It was 
not, however, desirable to prevent the passage of 
any large quantity of the heat-rays; and as the 
appearance of a dark-green glass would have been 
objectionable, Mr. H. endeavoured to select a glass 
which should be but very lightly tinted, but which 
should possess the property of preventing the non- 
luminous heat-rays from permeating. By the at- 
tention of Mr. Chance of Birmingham, he was en- 
abled to submit a large number of specimens, dif- 
fering in chemical composition, colour, and thick- 
ness, to this examination. The result has been, 
the selection of a glass but very lightly tinted of a 
pale-yellow green. This glass acts upon the visi- 
ble spectral colours but very slightly — merely di- 
minishing the intensity of the yellow, and reducing 
the length of the ordinary red ray. It does not 
at all interfere with the chemical (actinic) influ- 
ence of the sunbeam; but it acts as effectively as 
can be desired upon the least refrangible extra- 
spectral heat -rays. A large portion of the Palm- 
House at Kew is now glazed with it. The colour 
is produced by oxide of copper; and to secure 
permanency to it, the omission of oxide of manga- 
nese has been insisted upon. The glass manufac- 
tured with oxide of manganese in its composition 
is very liable to assume a rose tint; and this would 
be destructive to the object in view—all the heat- 
rays freely permeating such a glass. Ifthe green 
tint is, however, permanently maintained, there 
can be no doubt but the result will be most fa- 
vourable. The advantages of this glass are, that 
it obstructs the passage of the rays which have the 
greatest tendency to scorch the leaves of plants, 
which very freely pass pure white glass, and are 
found: in several ways to prove destructive to foli- 
age and flowers; that it does not at all interfere 
with the passage of that principle which produces 
the necessary chemical excitation; and that, from 
acting so slightly upon the visible prismatic image, 
it does not in the slightest degree affect the colours 
of the flowers, the most delicate white blossoms re- 
maining perfectly pure when seen by light which 
has permeated it. 

10. Dr. Carpenter exhibited some very beautiful 
specimens of minute and delicate structures, taken 
on the calotype paper and daguerreotype plates by 
means of the solar microscope. 

11. Mr. Fox Talbot drew attention to some ve 
pleasing specimens of coloured calotypes, and too 
this opportunity of shewing that a process, recent- 
ly published by the French Academy as new, was 
in no respect different from his own. 

Mr. Talbot laid before the Section a copy of 
the Comptes Rendus of the French Institute, No. 4, 
February 1847, and drew their attention to the fol- 
lowing faets contained therein. 

It appears that, early in the present year, a 





Monsieur Blanquart-Evrard, of Lille, exhibited, at » 
a meeting of the Institute, some photographic pic- 
tures; and, at the same time, deposited a sealed 
packet, containing a description of the process by 
which he made them, which he affirmed to be a 
new one. .The Academy testified a desire to open 
this sealed packet, upon which M. Evrard made a 
kind of bargain with them, that if they opened it, 
they should print its statement in the Comptes 
Rendus. This was acceded to, and the packet was 
accordingly opened, and the contents printed in the 
fasciculus referred to. 

Upon examining the process here brought for- 
ward by M. Evrard, it appears to be identical with 
Mr. Talbot’s process, from beginning toend. More 
than twenty different operations are detailed, but 
they are all the same, both as to their nature, and 
as to the order in which they follow each other, 
with those long ago published by Mr. Talbot. We 
have first the formation of iodised paper described, 
as it has long been practised in England; then the 
method of exciting it with nitrate of silver mixed 
with acetic acid; then the method of bringing out 
the lateat photographic image with gallic acid; then 
the fixation of the same with a solution of bromide of 
potassium. After this we have the whole method of 
taking the positive copies described, the copy being. 
taken on paper prepared with common salt and 
nitrate of silver ; and lastly, the fixation of the 
copies with hyposulphite of soda. It is apparent 
that the process here detailed is neither more nor 
less than the well-known English process, which 
has been called the Calotype or Talbotype; agree- 
ing with it in every particular. Nevertheless, M. 
Evrard appears to claim the whole as new, and as 
his own recent discovery. He also claims as his 
discovery the process of waxing the negatives. But 
it is well known that many thousands of pictures 
have been made in that way in England for several 
years past. 

It appears, moreover, that the French Institute 
have appointed a committee, consisting partly of 
members of the Académie des Beaux Arts, and 
partly of the Académie des Sciences, to make a re-. 
port upon the merits of M. Evrard’s process. This, 
joined to their having printed it in the Comptes 
Rendus, induced Mr. Talbot to bring the subject 
forward, as affecting the general interests of science, 
and the rights acquired by priority of discovery. 
It might, at first, appear doubtful whether M. 
Evrard could seriously mean, at this time of day, 
to claim for himself the whole of a discovery in 
which he had no part whatever. . But it must be 
observed that his packet was a sealed communication 
to the Institute, which of itself implies a distinct 
assertion of novelty; moreover, that it contains 
nothing else than the well-known Calotype process: 
no new fact is brought forward. Moreover, that at 
the very commencement of his memoir, M. Evrard 
expresses himself thus :—‘ Many persons have en- 
deavoured to obtain photographic images upon 
paper, how is it that no one has succeeded?” He 
then states that he has himself at length succeeded, 
and will relate the means which he found success- 
ful, &c. &c. In M. Evrard’s memoir he never 
mentions Mr. Talbot’s name; nor, indeed, that of 
any other fellow-labourer in this branch of science. 
From the remarkable simplicity and naiveté ex- 
hibited by M. Evrard in some parts of his com- 
munication, it would seem charitable to suppose 
that he is under some strong illusion on the subject 
of his supposed discoveries. For instance, he de- 
scribes as a great flash of light (trait de lumiére), 
which suddenly illumined his mind, the following 
somewhat simple proceeding: namely, the placing 
a sheet of glass in front of the sensitive paper, dur- 
ing the time of its being employed in the camera. 
But, it may be asked, does not every photographer 
in the world do the same? Are we to understand 
that M. Evrard had always placed his glass behind 
his paper, until the occurrence of this sudden érait 
de lumiére ? 

Mr. Talbot concluded by expressing his desire to 
leave the matter in the hands of the British Asso. 
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ciation. The members of the Section generally 
expressed their opinion that the subject had been 
properly brought forward;—the proceedings of the 
French Institute being too important, from the 
great publicity given to them, to be neglected or 
ma over without observation; and M. Evrard’s 
alleged discovery having been since reprinted as a 
substantive work, in an independent form, and hav- 
ing had a large circulation in France, ’ 

13. Dr. De Vrii gave some account of his in- 
vestigations with a view to ascertain if copper 
could be detected in the biliary concretions; the 
result of which was a belief that its occasional pre- 
sence was accidental. 

Sgotion C.—(Geology and Physical Geo: ’ 

: —— (Count) on maps - Sweden. a Logi 

je urcnison (Sir it. i. Keyser 0. a 
cal Pe emer mem Nerth-castern fmegie. aati 
3. Salter (J. W.) on a system of colouring geological 
aps. 

2 ‘Nilsson (Prof.) on elevation and depression of the 
surface of Scandinavia. 

5. Ramsay (A. C.) on the cause of the existing physical 
outline of the surface of parts of South Wales. 

6. Mallet (R.), provisional report on the statical and 
dynamical facts connected with earthquakes. 

7. Buckman (Mr.) on Cystidee from the Wenlock shale ; 
8. on the occurrence of marine plants in Worcestershire. 

9. Forbes (Prof. E.) on the overy in a recent state 
of a Terebratula, hitherto only known as a fossil. 

1. The explanation of the beautiful maps of Swe- 
den, executed by the Crown Prince, was the 
subject on which the Section was engaged when 
Prince Albert entered the room. Sir R. Mur- 
chison went briefly over the ground again, and 
called up Count Rosen, who stated the particulars 
at greater length, and dwelt on the mining advan- 
tages which would result from this careful, actual, 
and practical survey, and the railroads now in pro- 
gress to connect these treasures with the capital 
and principal ports. The Count hoped that iron 
would be made 20 per cent cheaper, and that Swe- 
den would be the English highway to Russia. 

4. M. Nilsson’s paper clearly demonstrated the 
gradual sinking of all southern Scandinavia, and 
the elevation of the northern parts. The fossil evi- 
dence of this was most interesting. 

Ssction D.—(Natural lotwey 

1. Jenyns (Rev. L.) on timber attacked by the larva of 

ium bajulum. 

2. Allman Pret, ~ ie larva i {egesidene; a om 
certai ie development 0 0 > an '. 
on the: uate of Plumatella fraticosa. al 

5. Henfrey (A.) on the stems of Monocotyledons. 

6. Westwood (J. O.) on the potato disease in Oxford- 
shire, independent of the p of aphides, 

7. Murray (D.) on the vitality of potato seeds 
q » . T.) on the fecula 





m the roots of the Canna 


indica. 
9. Allman (Prof.) on an unnoticed peculiarity of the 
pteris thal 


stomata in Cerato, 
us of fresh-water Alga. 
1l. Thwaites (Mr.) on Diatomacee. 
12, Twi (Miss) on the British flora compared with 
om ae er countries, 


~ (Capt.) on oaks found in the Italian 
penins a. 


2. The author demonstrated in the six-legged 
larva of Halarachne Halicheri Alem., a digestive 
canal, which expands on either side into two great 
cecal pouches. Two long ceca also may be seer 
opening into the rectum near its termination; and 
from this point may be traced forwards on each side 
till they enter the basal joint of the anterior pair 
of legs. A large nervous mass placed beneath the 
cesophagus was also pointed out; and the fourth, 
or posterior pair of legs, which are afterwards to 
become developed, may be seen in a rudimental 


ictroides ; and 10. on a new 


state, and confined as yet beneath the integument. | DY, 


No trace of traches could be detected, though 
these are very evident in the adult; and the author 
was of opinion that the iratory function does 
not beome specialised till after the development of 
the posterior pair of legs. : 
8. It was shewnthat after passing from the mite- 
like form in which it leaves the egg, this little 
animal has the cephalic segment succeeded by four 
distinct segments, each bearing a pair of true fect. 
The feet, however, are still in a rudimental state, 
and furnished with long bristles, like the setigerous 


this stage strongly suggests the annelidan type of 
structure. It is prcbable, however, that between 
the earliest extra-ovine stage and that just de- 
scribed, there are certain intermediate phases 
which have not been yet observed. In a more ad- 
vanced state, it was shewn that a coalescence had 
taken place between the last foot-bearing segment 
and the region of the body, which immediately 
succeeds to it, and which is destined to support 
the great dorsal ovigerous chamber. The legs 
have now acquired nearly the form which they 
ess in the adult. The next stage observed b 

rof. Allman is that of the fully developed animal. 
In this, the first of the segments bearing true feet 
has coalesced with the cephalic region ; and there 
are consequently now only two distinct segments 
supporting natatory feet. While the consolidation 
has been going on in the antero-posterior direction, 
a lateral coalescence has also been in operation ; 
for the great dorsal ovigerous chamber, which in 
the second of the observed phases consisted of two 
distinct portions separated from one another along 
the mesial line, has in the third and fourth stages 
assumed the condition of a solitary receptacle, dorsal 
and median. 

4. This was shewn to ape a nearly the same 
structure as a solitary adult polyp of the same spe- 
cies ; but instead of being clothed with the corneous 
polypidom of the adult, to be furnished with a 
ciliated muscular polyp-cell, from which it can 
protrude the anterior portion of its body. When 
completely retracted, the mouth of the cell is close- 
ly shut, and then nothing but a densely ciliated 
surface is presented to the surrounding fluid. In 
this condition it presents the appearance of a minute 
sphere, entirely covered with cilia, and is emi- 
nently locomotive. 

9. Three distinct cells enter into the formation 
of the stomata of this plant. Two of these are like 
the ordinary stoma-cells, being, during the open 
condition of the stoma, crescentic with the concave 
surfaces opposed, while the third is an elongated 
cell, which runs round the other two, completely 
surrounding them, except in a very small space, 
which remains exposed at one extremity of the 
long axis of the stoma. This open part of the 
peristomatic cell is invariably turned in a direction 
opposite to that of the base of the frond. 

10. The subject of this communication was to be 
seen in the form of very minute gelatinous eleva- 
tions on the submersed stems of certain water- 
plants. When examined under the microscope, it 
is found to consist of a kind of dichotomously 
branched prostrate stolon, with the cells much 
contracted at the articulations. Each of these cells 
gives origin to an articulated filament, with the 
articulations not contracted, at first simple, but in 
mature plants dichotomously branched. The whole 
is surrounded by a delicate mucous investment like 
that of a chetophora, to which genus the present 
plant is evidently allied. Two forms marked by 
specific differences would seem to exist. One of 
these was obtained by the author in July, 1846, 
near Roscrea, in the county Tipperary, and the 
other was discovered by Robert Callwell, Esq., 
during the present month, in a small pond in the 
Zoological Gardens, Dublin. 


SgcTION E.—( Physiology.) 
1, Addison (Dr.) on the powers or causes which co- 
apne of the phenomena of life. 
r.) on baths and washhouses, illustrated 
drawings and a model. 

Bowman (Mr.) on some its in the anatomy of 

eye, chiefly with reference to its power of adjustment, 
4, Gorini (Prof.) exhibited a series of anatomical pre- 


( -) f , 
5. Fowler (Dr.) on the peculiarities of the blind, deaf 
dumb, and cretins. 


Szorron F.—(Statistics.) 
1. Royle (Prof. of King’s College, London) on the cotton 
commerce of India. 


2. Bielke (M of the Danish Legation, Lon- 

don) on the Sisttibu fbution of population, &¢. in the present 
om of Denmark. 

3. — ae G. P.) on education and crime in Eng- 





feet of an annelide : in its general form and motions 


Section G.—( Mechanics.) 
1, Hodgkinson (Prof.), experiments on the strength of 
iron columns. 
2. Phipps (J. P.), application of the wave-system of 
Scott Russell to the construction of sailing-vessele. 
3. Ward (W. 8.), an apparatus for giving light under 
water in diving operations. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
June 25th. Public Meeting.—Mr. Harris exhibited 
some specimens of unusually thick encaustic tiles 
from Durnford Priory, near Petersfield, Hamp. 
shire; and the Hon. Mr. Neville two very ele. 
gant keys of brass, apparently of foreign manu- 
facture. Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a bunch of 
exceedingly curious early Saxon keys, found in the 
oo at Ozengal, and now in the possession of 

r. Rolfe of Sandwich. They are unique in form 
and character. Mr. Smith stated, that a gentle- 
man having read in the newspapers the account 
of Mr. Rolfe’s recent excavations at Ozengal, had 
bought these keys, two or three fibula, and seve. 
ral other articles of interest, to add to his collec- 
tion. They had been found during the railway 
excavations. Mr. Warne of Ixworth exhibited two 
prick-spurs of iron, belonging to the Norman pe- 
riod, and found in Suffolk. Mr. Edwin Keat made 
a communication relating to an inscription over an 
ancient well at Wavertree, near Liverpool. Mr. 
Coomb communicated some observations on a brick 
tesselated pavement in the little chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, near Ripon. It was observed that an 
examination of this pavement by some one well 
acquainted with the character of old mosaics is 
very desirable. Mr. Smith had examined a bit of 
the brick, which was decidedly not Roman; but, 
to judge by the drawing now exhibited, it looked 
like imitation of Roman work. It was either very 
modern, or if not modern, it was probably Saxon 
or early Norman. Mr. Smith observed, that imi- 
tations of Roman tesselated pavements were found 
as late as the twelfth century on the Continent, 
where David was represented very much in the 
same manner as the Romans figured Orpheus in 
their pavements. He was not aware that any ex- 
ample had hitherto been found in this island. Mr. 
Isaacs exhibited a very fine tripticle of the twelfth 
century, which had come into his possession that 
day. Mr. W. Harry Rogers exhibited a brooch- 
like ornament from the collection of the late Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, believed by many to be Saxon, 
while others ascribed it to a period even more re- 
mote, which they call Hiberno-Phenician; a small 
collection of Saxon coins in silver, discovered at 
considerable depth at Egersund, in Norway, and 
now in the possession of P. Gellatly, Esq.; and 
two seal-impressions belonging to Mr. Price, one 
of them having a figure of St. Denis, with an in- 
scription, which appeared to be, Sigillum ecclesit 
sancti Dionysii de Chic ad Castrum; the inscription 
on the other was, Sigillum fratris Stephani prioris 
Abbatis sancti Johannis (2). Mr. Isaacs exhibited 
some of the Chinese seals found in Ireland, which 
have been a subject of discussion at several meet- 
ings of the Association, and which now drew some 
remarks from Mr. Croker. Mr. Smith read a 


| translation of a paper by M. de Gerville, on the 


history of St. Magloire, as well as of a chapel dedi- 
cated to him in the isle of Sark. Mr. Fairholt 
communicated an account of the mural paintin 

recently discovered in the church at Great Wal- 
tham, near Chelmsford, Essex, and exhibited 4 
drawing of the | pra one, situated immediately 
over the arch of the chancel, the space covered by 
it measuring about 9 feet in height, by about 15 in 
width, the figures being the size of life, and the 
principal one—the Redeemer—of colossal propot- 
tions. The Saviour occupies the centre, and he is 
seated on a rainbow exhibiting his wounds; above 
him are attendant angels playing the trumpet and 
lute, with the sun and moon over their heads. On 
the right of the Saviour is a group of six crowned 
female figures, the foremost of which is regally at- 





land ; and 4, the analysis of the census 
of New South Wales. ™ 


tired, and has a nimbus round the head, This group 
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is in a fair state of preservation, but that on the 
other side is not: it consists of the same number 
of male figures in attitudes of adoration, and their 
costume and the general style of the drawing appears 
to fix the date of the painting in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Various interpretations have been offered 
explanatory of this subject, but the most probable 
one is that which considers it to represent the Re- 
deemer after his ascension, surrounded by saints 
and angels. It is — in distemper, in flat 
tints, with bold black outlines, and is situated im- 
mediately over the place where the rood-loft for- 
merly stood; a stair in the wall which led to it 
still exists. The entire walls of the church had 
originally been covered with paintings, fragments 
of which had become revealed in the process of re- 
moving the many coatings of whitewash from them. 
Various figures, symbols of the evangelists, and 
inscriptions, are more or less visible; and where 
these do not occur, the walls have been painted 
with a deep tint of a chocolate colour, upon which 
flowers and stars have been stencilled. Mr. Fair- 
holt made further allusions to the prevalence of 
this style of decoration in the churches during the 
middle ages, and remarked on the frequency with 
which discoveries of similar paintings were made 
on the removal of whitewash. He instanced seve- 
ral; and quoted a curious passage in Barclay’s 
Eclogues (temp. Henry VII.), minutely describing a 
painting on the walls of Ely Cathedral, of the na- 
tivity and adoration of the Magi. He remarked 
that a similar painting still existed on the wall of 
the Guesten Hall at Worcester; and another of the 
same subject had formerly been on the walls of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, which had been 
engraved by Smith. 








PINE ARTS. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Tue award of 3000/. in nine premiums, though 
pethaps a step in @ right direction for the encou- 
ragement of the arts, can only be considered as 
a small, short step, and not unattended by certain 
inconveniences. The questioning of all decisions 
upon matters of taste is an unavoidable conse- 
quence; and the accuracy of the measure of the 
awards in this instance has been pretty generally 
doubted, though upon the whole general view we 
do not hear them much impugned. But where 
they are, and where they are not, the hardship 
upon the unsuccessful competitors is more or less 
felt. Some of the pictures approach so near to, if 
they do not, in the estimation of many competent 
judges, excel several of the nine preferred to them, 
it is commonly thought that some consideration is 
due to their authors: and even among the rather 
inferior productions there is found so much merit, 
that the lover of art cannot help being grieved 
at their being thrown, unsaleable effects, upon the 
hands of their authors. 

Resuming our circle of the Hall in pecuniary 
honorarium and numerical order, 

No. 17, Pickersgill’s “‘ Burial of Harold,” claims 
our first notice. The artist has sacrificed to form 
something in the attitude of the figures lowering 
the body; but in all else this is a composition 
well deserving the meed it has won. The dead 
body of the king is admirable both in passive help- 
lessness and colour. Le roi est mort. And the 
beauteous Edith in her swoon is almost as dead at 
his feet as they consign him to the grave with 
mutilated rites ; for the field of battle, and the vic- 
torious Normans near at hand, was no place for 
ecclesiastic pomps or ceremonies. The colouring 
throughout is of a high order, and the varied ex- 
pression of the actors in this mournful scene most 
feelingly suited to the occasion. Probability, we 
repeat, might have given us more irregularity of 
outline, and thus more of nature and less of pic- 
ture; but the whole is so good that we are almost 
ashamed to hint a fault. 

No. 28. “ Alfred inciting the Saxons against the 
Danes,” by G. F. Watts, appears like a buon fresco 
of the Italian school, The style is pure, simple, and 





dignified, without much resource in colouring, and 
generally dependent on careful drawing for the 
result, though the foreshortening of the Hoare on 
the boat is not very readily made out to be ana- 
tomically correct. We cannot say much in praise 
of the grouping, which appears to us to be scat- 
tered and unimpressive. If the patriotic appeal of 
Alfred had its due effect, he would be all fire, and 
his Saxon followers all pressing forward, crushing 
on, with a wild enthusiasm. There is a little too 
much of calm in the personages, though none in 
the winds, which is occasioned by the adoption of 
this severity of manner. 

No. 31. “ Battle of Meanee,’’ E. Armitage, is, 
in our opinion, a five-hundred pounder granted 
rather to the twelve and twenty-four pounders 
thundering away in the field than to any superior 
intrinsic merits in the picture. It is a battle-piece, 
and no more, full of episodes and incidents, and 
some of the groups in the foreground admirable 
for spirit and tone. But why it should have been 
so infinitely preferred to the ‘‘ Battle of Waterloo,”’ 
by Sir W. Allan, No. 112, and Mr. Sydney Coo- 
per’s “ Defeat of Kellerman’s Charge,” No. 109, 
we are at a loss to determine. In the former are 
some touching parts, and in the latter the painting 
of the ground and cavalry is wonderfully spirited. 

No. 11. Mr. Poole’s “ Generosity of Edward to 
the People of Calais,” the first of the 3001. prizes, 
is full of his characteristic fidelity; but we con- 
fess not a very great favourite with us. The mul- 
titude of lame, blind, impotent, and dying, are 
confused to our vision, and we find it difficult to 
separate them so as to perceive the excellences 
scattered over the canvass. The faces too often re- 
semble masks more than: human sufferings in all 
their varieties of expression. The principal cen- 
tral figures, the king and prince, thrown into 
shadow, also serve to produce a vague indistinct- 
ness; and yet there are parts of rare force and 
consummate art. 

No. 44 stands next on the 3007. list, “ Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion forgiving De Gourdon,” by whom he 
was mortally wounded. John Cross. —In the 
countenance of the dying monarch we do not re- 
cognise the lineaments of a Richard. Even at 
death’s door they ought to- bear the impress of in- 
domitable heroism, and, though tempered by the 
mercy of the act, not melted into weakness. The 


rest of the story is pony told—the pardoned 


man, writhing between mortal dread and new- born 
hope, is a fine study, and the rough soldiers break- 
ing off his fetters are full of character; whilst the 
stern foreboding of the future martyrdom of the 
now forgiven De Gourdon is terribly indicated in 
the relentless baron, who witnesses his sovereign’s 
clemency with no sympathy for Christian charities 
or the piety of ebbing life. 

Nos. 24 and 97, Mr. Noel Paton’s “ Oberon and 
Titania,” and “ Christ bearing his Cross,” have 
been awarded the third of these premiums. The 
first is a charming composition—a perfect revel in 
all the fairy gambols of legend, and quite deserving 
of the encomiums bestowed upon it by the north- 
ern critics, and copied into our Gazette, The fer- 
tile imagination of a Maclise is expended on the 
many objects embodied here; and with a rich tone 
of colour, it is a picture which will bear examina- 
tion for hours, and the discovery of new beauties 
at the end of the time. The other is a conven- 
tional piece, and only laudable for its execution 
as such. 

The third class of 200/. premiums contains : 

No. 84. “ The departure of the primitive Puri- 
tans,’ C. Lucy, a solemn scene, in which the 
resolved piety of the elders is-well contrasted with 
other passions which agitate the younger parties 
in this affecting struggle between religion and love 
of country. The characters are natural and truth- 
ful; a little dramatic in disposition, but altogether 
clearly represented, and giving a perfect idea of 
such a painful parting. 

No. 46. “Henry V. trying on his father’s 
crown, whom he supposes to be dead.” Mr. J. C. 





Horsley.—The insensate monarch, in shade, and 
all around him, are finely done, and form a chapter 
of history worthy of the recorded anecdote. e 
prince is also nobly brought out by the contrast, 
and is painted with extraordinary effect. We can- 
not, however, deem the head to belong to the hero 
of Agincourt; and the body has a “ lengthy” 
stripling ‘ook, which detracts somewhat from even 
youthful dignity. 

Last of all are the gemini, No. 93, “ Parable of 
Forgiveness,” and No. 95, “ Wisdom,” J. E. Lau- 
der, both of which are handled in a masterly man- 
ner. In the first, Christ forgiving the indebted 
servant is a noble illustration of the humane moral 
lesson; and the last is an allegory of exquisite 
purity_in the conception of the female figure, the 
expression, the draping, the colouring, and the 
deep blue sky, which throws them all forward to 
invite the admiration of the spectator. 


MR. LOUGH’S SCULPTURES. 

For several days at the close of last week Mr. 
Lough threw open his studio (by numerous invita- 
tion-cards) for the exhibition of several Shakspe- 
rian conceptions, the principal of which was Ham- 
let, for Sir Matthew Ridley, and the fifth of a series 
executed by the artist for that eminent patron of 
native genius. To his example in this respect we 
feel it, indeed, to be a public duty to point atten- 
tion; for such examples are rare, and ought to be 
applauded by the press, if not followed by his com- 
peers ; so that justice may be done, though liberality 
be forgotten and love of art neglected. And what 
a treasure is secured! Only imagine a gallery of 
whole-length marble statues embodying with kin- 
dred feeling the immortal creations of Shakspere, 
—a Walhalla of the bard of Avon,—and think what 
themes would exist for everlasting admiration and 
studious reflection! When a Hamlet like this 
alone would give us pause for hours and days, what 
must be the effect of a number of such ideal beings 
nobly realised in living stone? In this work, to 
our judgment, Mr. Lough has excelled himself. 
He had the most difficult of all Shakspere’s cha- 
racters to deal with, and he has wrought up to the 
abstraction with marvellous success. There are 
contemplation, philosophy, sorrow, scorn, indigna- 
tion, in the features and head, a looking upwards 
to Heaven, where only refuge can be sought from 
the sense of guilt which has stained the earth and 
calls for vengeance, recoiling on the gentle nature 
that is ordained to be its minister. The combina- 
tion and concentration of these feelings are inex- 
pressibly fine. Every muscle of the countenance 
tells the tale; the eye deplores the deed, and seeks 
comfort beyond the ignorant present and its fearful 
consequences; the mouth contemns the perfidies 
which have beset his course in a treacherous world, 
and spurns, as it were, the creatures of folly and 
crime. And the whole figure is in keeping with 
this grand idea: the very draperies (a part of the 
art in which Mr. Lough is unsurpassed in modern 
or ancient sculpture) speak in unison with the rest ; 
and the humbler accessories all tend to complete 
this splendid conception, * To be’ for ever “ the 
image of his power” who carved it, in a style to 
affect the contemplative spectator even to tears, 

Tears which would be changed, were we ina frame 
of mind immediately to look at the Puck in the 
same gallery. He is truly the merriest and most 
mischievous of sprites. His head is young in form, 
but old in frolic, and cunning, and archness. That 
fellow cannot move without a trick; and how he 
stands, the mushroom Colossus, not of Rhodes, but 
of a hundred ways to fun and knavery. He is the 

uintessence of shrewdness and elfish whimsicality. 
t is a happy performance, and the true represent- 
ative of all we fancy in our fairy lore. 

Close by is a Titania, of whom (for they are so 
life-like we cannot say of which) we may simply 
observe that she is moulded in the most pure and 
graceful shape of female loveliness; and the acces- 
sories and effects of the drowsy potion admirably 
done. 
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With productions like these, who shall doubt 
the English school, with all its mediocrities and 
failures? The Ocean Queen® near them might be 
proud of her marble associates; and in truth, as 
works of the highest art, they are worthy of each 
other. 

Roberts’ Egypt and Nubia. Parts III. and IV. 
London, Moon. 

Tne ruins of Luxor, with the hill in front, is a 
sweet landscape crowned with ruins; but yet in- 
terior to the magnificent general view of the same 
place from the river. The barge and vessels which 
the artist has introduced here, give wonderful 
force to the picture. The profile of the Sphynx is 
a remarkable object; it reminds us of a portrait in 
one of Hogarth’s low-life scenes. The front view, 
with the pyramids in the background, is very strik- 
ing; from it, mutilated as it is, we seem almost to 
hear the voice of hoar antiquity, which has other- 
wise been buried in the sands, which represent de- 
solation where all was fertility when this extraor- 
dinary Riddle was propounded in massive stone. 
The pillared Great Hall at Karnak, covered with 
inscriptions, is the next interesting engraving ; 
and Cleopatra’s Needle, a fine vignette. The Luxor 
Obelisk is more imposing; the Temple of Esneh 
equally so; and a picturesque view of the Island of 
Philz, a piece worthy of the artist, and the close of 
these admirable parts. 


Lithograph Portrait of Sir Harry Smith, Bart., of 
Aliwell, G.C.B., §c. Painted by H. Moseley; on 
stone by T. Fairland. 

A portrait replete with character, and bespeak- 

ing the gallant qualities which have conspired to 

bring so large a share of fame upon the original. 

There is great firmness and power in the counte- 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, July 6, 1847. 

Tue affair of M. de Girardin, which 1 mentioned 
to you about a fortnight ago, was brought to a con- 
clusion in the Chamber of Peers by the acquittal of 
the journalist-deputy. He made protestations of 
respect for the peerage, without abating any thing 
of his accusations against the ministry ; and a toler- 
ably large majority declared him innocent of all 
misdeed. Secure after this acquittal, M. de Girar- 
din indulged anew in his hostilities against the 
cabinet ; and by claiming an inquiry into the facts 
alleged by him, he placed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties under the necessity of pens in favour 
of the ministry, which reckons in that assembly 
a considerable but hesitating majority. Almost all 
the Conservatives scrupled about suffering their 
patrons to succumb in a question of political indig- 
Ps fk and 225 members declared themselves satis- 
fied with the explanations (very unsatisfactory 
ones) given by Messrs. Guizot and Duchatel. But 
public opinion is, nevertheless, awakened to the 
scandalous bargains which have arisen from the 
deplorable custom of mysteriously, indirectly, and 
shamefully defraying a stipendiary press, whose or- 
gans are but a source of embarrassment and a stain 
on the ministry that employs them. 

As a contrast and consolation to set off against 
this dreary aspect in home-politics, we have the 
thousands of reports which circulate respecting 
the Pope Pius IX., who has become, thanks to the 
imagination of his subjects, a sort of Christian Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid. They narrate marvels of him. 
They ascribe to him all the wit which generally is 
closely allied to political perversity; and all the 
loyalty which is habitually confounded, in political 
parlance, with absence of talent. Thus he is shewn 





* The companion statue to Prince Albert, now about to 
be moved to his pedestal at Lloyd's, in the Royal Exchange, 
and we should hope, from what we hear in the City, likel 
to be his companion there, since its spirit and every attri: 
bute seem to destine it for that situation amid the mer- 
chant seamen of Lon and those who spread our com- 
merce over the world.—E£d. L, G. 





to us one fine day deliberating with his cardinals 
on the necessity of uniting together all those con- 
vents in which there is not a sufficient number of 
monks, He declares his motives, provokes the 
deliberation, and the ballot takes place. Out 
of thirty-five cardinals present, thirty-two pro- 
nounce by the black balls against the proposed re- 
form. Pius IX. then divesting himself of his white 
carette, places it on the thirty-two black balls hostile 
to the progressive movement, and with an arch 
smile, Vedete, Signori, sono tutte bianche. Another 
day, he heard that a Roman nobleman, having 
determined to disinherit the younger of his sons in 
favour of his elder brother, the two young men had 
agreed to share alike his fortune, regardless of all 
testamentary directions, which would be considered 
by them as indicative of flagrant injustice, and that 
the father, irritated by their generous resolve had 
disinherited them both in favour of the church. 
His will directed that the whole of his wealth should 
descend to the priest who would celebrate the first 
mass on the day after the decease of the testator. 
After having ascertained the whole of the particu- 
lars, Pius IX. gives directions that he should be 
informed immediately of any subsequent occur- 
rences. He hears of the death of the testator; and 
on the very next day, at two in the morning, two 
ecclesiastics knock at the doors of St. Peter’s. It 
will, of course, be foreseen that admittance was re- 
fused at this unbecoming hour; but one of them 
declares his rank ; the doors are thrown open, and 
all are prostrate before him. The altar is lighted, 
the mass is celebrated, and celebrated as you may 
well guess, by the Sovereign Pontiff in person, who 
has thus become the legatee of the eccentric de- 
ceased. He immediately takes possession of the 
succession, and restores it to the two disinherited 
young men. What more can I say? There is no 
end of the encomiums lavished upon his virtues, 
his inexhaustible goodness, which have all of a 
sudden fanaticised the whole of Italy. One of our 
young sculptors has seized the opportunity; and 
having left four months ago for the Eternal City, 
he returns to-day with a colossal bust, and a full- 
length statue of the chief of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is beyond doubt that both these works 
will achieve an immense success. 

By way of Parisian news, the most recent is the 
magnificent fée given last night inthe woods of 
Vincennes by the Duke and Duchess of Montpen- 
sier. There were issued no less than 4000 cards 
ofinvitation. Dancing was carried on under tents, 
and between the trees illuminated by coloured lamps. 
The general effect seemed fairy-like ; and all agree 
in acknowledging that the honours of the evening 
were done with perfect good grace. 

Let us mention the death of M. Aimé Martin, a 
man of letters. Such as very few are seen ; a man 
divested of all vanity and ambition, with a degree 
of merit which would have justified both. M. de 
Lamartine pronounced over his tomb a speech, in 
which he testified to the recollections of long friend- 
ship which had united him to M. Aimé Martin. 

The Chamber of Deputies has shewn excessive 
liberality towards the two literary theatres. The 
Odéon retains its grant of 100,000f. (4000/.), the 
Théatre Frangais sees its own grant augmented by 
the same sum. It is, in consequence, announced 
that the latter will take a new flight, under the new 
management, which is forced upon it in exchange 
for this parliamentary liberality. Nobody knows 
exactly as yet what this constitutional renovation 
will consist of; but it would appear to be in con- 
templation to unite, under the sway of one man, all 
the societaires, hitherto invested with powers too 
extended. This autocrat will probably be M. Bu- 
loz, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and aroyal 
commissary at the Théatre Francais. It was also 
in contemplation to revive, in favour of our highest 
stage, a tolerably imperial clause of the famous 
Decret de Moscow, by which the Emperor Napoleon, 
in the midst of the embarrassments consequent 
upon the Russian campaign, regulated the manage- 
ment of the Théatre Francais. By this decree he 





authorised it to select authoritatively, and take away 
from all secondary theatres those actors who should 
have then distinguished themselves, and whose 
début would be considered useful for the interest of 
this privileged house. 

I am well informed, the parliamentary com- 
mission shrunk from re-establishing, in all its 
rigour, the absolute clause, which accords so little 
with the liberal principles by which we are govern- 
ed. It contented itself with giving some facilities 
to the directeurs of the Théatre Frang¢iis to enable 
them to cancel amicably the engagements of those 
actors who should be desirous of essaying their 
talents in that theatre, after having acquired else- 
where a reputation sufficient to justify in this re- 
spect their natural ambition. 

In the meantime, M. Fauvety, a personage very 
little known, has published against the Théatre 
Frangais a defamatory pamphlet, which MM. the 
sociétaires have prosecuted before the courts. It 
is therein asserted, amongst other matters, that 
Mdlle. Rachel is exorbitantly paid. Now, it is 
notorious that, without Mdlle. Rachel and the 
enormous receipts which she has procured for the 
Théatre Frangais, it would have been long ago in 
a state of declared bankruptcy. 

In a little volume, entitled “ Curiosités des Tra- 
ditions, des Mceurs, et des Légendes” (forming the 
fourth volume of a pocket library published by the 
bookseller Paulin), I find a little epigrammatical 
story, with which I deem it opportune to gratify 
your Protestants of Oxford to confirm them in 
their antipapist zeal. Here it is, without further 
comment : 

“ The college of the Jesuits at Rome is built in 
a little square where a violent wind is ever blow- 
ing. This is the reason of it. One day the wind 
and the devil were taking a walk in Rome, and 
being at last arrived before this house of the Je- 
suits, the devil said to the wind, ‘ Wait for me 
here, I have a word to say within.’ He entered, 
and never again emerged from the house. The 
wind is still waiting for him at the door.” 

Here is, taken from a literary journal, a story 
to match this old anecdote. It appears that Lola 
Montes, now a countess, and almost prime mi- 
nister, is constructing a palace where all the mar- 
vels of the world are gathered together. But the 
chimney of the boudoir smokes abominably, and 
this is, you will allow, for the palace of a favourite, 
a nuisance perfectly intolerable. In short, the 
architect and workmen rack their brains and exert 
their talents in vain, without being able to find a 
remedy against the evil; and as they excused them- 
selves by saying that the thing was impossible; 
“ Well, then,” exclaimed the dashing t 
“as nothing else has succeeded, put a 





Jesuit on 
the chimney-top. You know these people draw 
every thing.” 

Another story of the King of Bavaria. A se- 
cond Pharaoh, he had seen, in a dream, three rats 
of different aspects, one very fat, the other very 


lean, and the third blind. He commands the at- 
tendance of a gipsy, and questions her thereon: 
“ Sire,” she replies ; “the fat one is your favour- 
ite, the lean one represents your people, and the 
blind one is your majesty.” 

The lesseeship of the Opera passes from the 
hands of M. Léon Pillet into those of M. Nestor 
Roqueplan, ex-lessee of the Variétés, and formerly 
chief editor of the Figaro, one of our wittiest small 
journals, 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 
Brussels, July 2d, 1847. 
Tue Rev. Father Maces, Professor of Natural 
History in the college of La Paix, at Nemours, 
has just made a discovery of great scientific im- 
portance. Guided by his theory of electricity, the 
first intimation of which is found in a notice printed 
in the bulletins of the Royal Academy, No. 5, he 
has, it is asserted, succeeded in transforming the 
solar light-into electricity. His apparatus, which 
is extremely simple, spoke several times under the 
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influence of the light, and remained mute with- 
out that influence; all the other circumstances 
remaining the same. Even when one witnesses 
the phenomenon, one scarcely ventures to trust 
one’s own eyes; yet the indications of electri- 
city are evident. As soon as the professor shall 
have made known his theory, which he is now en- 
gaged in drawing up, any body will be able to con- 
vince himself of the reality of the surprising fact.* 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—To judge by Thursday 
night, the attraction of Jenny Lind, instead of 
diminishing, continues to increase more and more. 
To hear her in Roberto the theatre was literally 
one crowd from the foot-lamps to the farthest 
visible ceiling. Even her Majesty’s box was like 
a royal mob, and Queen Adelaide’s, adjacent, the 
only space we could discern in all the wide circle 
which was comparatively empty. The spectacle 
of such a house is itself a sight worth some trouble 
to see. The pit and stalls a perfect physiogno- 
mical sea of human faces; the good effect of dress, 
the brilliancy and beauty of the boxes, mostly 
filled with fine women decked with jewels, or sim- 
ply with more splendid flowers; and the very top 
tiers running from the proscenium into the gallery, 
with its stalls also fashionably filled, forms a coup 
d'eil such as perhaps no theatre in the world can 
equal. And then the incomparable fascination of 
the stage, supplying, as we may say, with every 
scene an additional motive to the Lindamania. 
The fine and noble and womanly nature of our 
matchless favourite, in which, and beyond the 
reach of art, lies the fountain-spring of all her 
greatness, beams in every look and gesture, and 
thrills in every note and accent. Respect and 
affection for herself have grown upon admiration 
of her genius, and wonder at her unstrained 
powers; and she is now warm in the heart, as she 
was from the first delightful in the ear, of Eng- 
land. Her private conduct and every anecdote of 
her seem to have accumulated on and elevated her 
musical fame, till Jenny Lind may, in literal truth, 
be esteemed the Puniic Ipon. We are proud that 
she had her first British tribute in the Literary 
Gazelte. 

St. James’s.—Mdlle. Rachel has come to finish 
the season here with éclat. On Monday she ap- 
peared in Les Horaces, and acted Camille with all 
the statuesque and electric effects with which she 
delights to gratify the spectators and astound the 
audience. The other parts were well filled; and 
with regard to Rachel, we may note that her dra- 
matic genius is nearly the opposite to that of Lind. 

The Ethiopian band, after a long and most suc- 
cessful engagement, closed their course on Satur- 
day. They have made a good harvest of it, and 
deserved it by their novelty and talent; for few 
public amusements could be more suited for the 
relaxation of a couple of hours than was furnished 
by our friend Bones and his associates, who brought 
much harmony out of their rude and simple instru- 
mentation. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SONG OF STARVATION, 


Ho! why should not I, the King Starvation, 
Be heard with the rest in “this great nation ?” 
Tis true, my wont is to work in quiet; 
Not talk of my doings and make a riot— 

hen J go to meetings, ’tis not to speak, 
But to watch those creatures once strong and sleek, 
Who now, with lean bodies and lantern jaws, 
Follow hireling speakers on “Corn” and “ Laws;” 
Or to —_ when some busy and witless fools 
Tell of what is done in their wretched schools ; 
And I scream with derision till almost hoarse, 
When — talk of expelling me hence by force. 
No, here [ shall stay—I shall no more roam ; 
For never before felt I so at home. 

Yet be it not thought that I love not men; 
Tlove them above all human ken, 
As in bounden nee f for here of late 
I have been upheld in unwonted state. 





And though some talk of “‘ expelling me hence,” 

1 know it is nothing but mere pretence ; 

Ard while ministers speak of “ the nation’s weal,” 
I wait and watch for my million meal ; 

And should I devour a million more, 

1 know there’s another kept snug in store. 

Yet at times if I want a few thousand clowns, 
In comes a long bill “ on the health of towns ;” 
With heaps of remarks upon “‘ water” and “ wealth,” 
“ Systems” and “ sewers,” and “ bills of health.” 
Bills of health! Why bills of starvation 
Would be fitter far for the English nation ; 

For I drive a good traffic in human creatures ; 

Not negro flesh, but with fair bright features, 

A vigorous, strong, and muscular set, 

The finest I’ve had to contend with yet. 

But I'in taming their pride, and am paying off 

Old scores not forgotten, and many a sco! 4 
When they boasted I dared not approach their land, 
Yet I’ve got them now pretty tight in hand. 

They know me now, and shall know me better, 

In spite of ‘the House,” or a long “ Queen's letter.” 
The House, its Committees and all is fudge, 

And do what they will there, I shall not budge. 

I stalk through the land in bright open day, 
And never a soul flies screaming away, 

As once when they saw my cadaverous features— 
But they know me now, the deluded creatures ; 
And in crowded streets when I jostle by, 

And elbow the passers, and fix my eye 

On their pampered bodies, in vain reliance 

They fling me a look of contempt and defi H 
They think, the poor fools, to escape my grip, 

As if I should once let my chosen slip. 

I come as a Conqueror now forsooth, 

Though none will acknowledge the hateful truth ; 
And, tramp I the streets by day or by night, 
See plenty to gladden a victor’s sight. 
I need but to visit the next-best alley, 
I’m sure to find there some Betty or Sally, 
With unearthly eyes, and hard bony fingers, 
Still working as long as life’s spirit lingers. 
This clinginz to life, it is wondrous strong : 
They clutch at existence, and strangely long 
To cke out their days, and to make life last, 
E’en while o’er their lips it is ebbing fast. 
I lately entered an Irish hovel, ‘ 
In hopes to witness a something novel ; 
I had not believed it, had I been told, 
That man in my presence dared be so buld: 
A father crept up to his children’s beds, 
Not daring to look, he felt for their heads— 
’Twas a sight upon which my memory gloats— 
And drew his sharp razor across their throats : 
*Twas I who at last made him do the deed : 
We may always reap where we sow good seed. 
And look at the monuments raised to me, 
All telling of “ glorious victery ;” 
And far more in numbers, ten thousand fold, 
Than Paul's or the Abbey could ever hold! 
Such figures and groups, too, as beat, I trow, 
The Bishop of London’s twopenny show. 
My monuments neither are made of stone, 
Though nearly as cold, but of skin and bone ; 
And as to expression, you will not see 
The like but in those that are meant for me. 
Each limb seems to tell of the fainting strength 
That was borne up long, but has sunk at length ; 
And the hopeless eyes 8) k of tamed despair, 
As they slowly fix in a dying stare. 

For poet or painter, who had a mind 
To finish his studies of human kind, 

The scenes I could shew were above all price; 
But he mustn't be nervous, nor over-nice. 
He’d see under suffering, pain, and smart, 
That strangest of all things, the human heart ; 
Would see how perversely men WILL live on, 
When every joy in the world is gone. 

Throughout the world there’s no city for me 

Like London in all its aes . 
Where hollow-eyed Poverty stalks near Wealth 
In privileged freedom, and not by stealth, 
But bold, as its lacquey, in coloured suits, 
Its livery rags, and its skin for boots. 
Had artist but seen what I saw to-day, 
He’d made some good studies of life’s decay. 
’T was near a frequented and busy street, 
Where, tide-like, the thousands stream on and meet ; 
The scene was a chamber, a den, so small, 
With nothing but four sides of barren wall. 
The group was a family, father, mother, 
With four little daughters and their young brother; 
Much cherished was he, and his mother seemed 
To hope still from death he might be redeemed. 
For spite of the hum, and the noise, and roar, 
She knew my step as I neared their door. 
She felt by her own fast-declining force 
All soon would be over; and from that source 
Whence, smiling, its lips had so often quaffed, 
She fain would have given a parting draught. 
The thought was a mad one, for—and she sighed— 
The spring was exhausted, the fountain dried. 
The husband, once lar, now at length 
Lay vanquished, stretched out, in his faded strength. 
No longer he breathed, and the fool began weeping, 














5 ait account is vague, but if a fact, remarkable.—Ed. 





o’er his body Death’s chill was creeping, 
As though such a parting would be for long, 
Or just as if she were so mighty strong, 





And could hope to do much against me, Starvation, 

Though she battled, in truth, with a desperation, 

And roused herself up as I got near her, 

And shook me off as I nigh did fear her. 

But nature could no longer stand the bout ; 

She felt I was master ; so stretching out 

Her arms to her husband, who lay close by, 

With a look of despair, but a tearless eye, 

Sank dead on the earth, for they had no bed,— 

That was gone months ago to purchase bread. 

*T was perhaps for her children that she did strive, 

Though useless the effort, to keep alive, 

For they one by one will all die this night, 

And lie stiff and stark in the morning light. 
Although not in triumph with fife or drum, 

Yet no less as Conqueror do I come ; 

The trumpet and cymbals I leave to those 

Who deem there is fame in such empty shows. 

Yet have I my music, but dull its tones, 

For sighs are the high notes, the deep ones groans ; 

And these, never failing when I appear, 

= louder than trumpets, if men would hear, 

My claim to the title is one of Right, 

Supported, besides, by resistless might. 

What conqueror ever, before I came, 

Did make by his nod a whole nation tame? 

Save Pestilence, none! There was ne’er another; 
nd he, after all, is my own twin brother. 

The mighty are powerless if I wend 
My eye but upon them, and bid them bend ; 

The strong quake to see my banner unfurled ; 
I vanquish the victor of half a world ; 

And when I approach with my giant stride, 
Soon humbled, I trow, is the rankest pride. 

My deeds are unparalleled ; there is none 
Could hope to compare with what I have done; 
And no where those deeds have such homage found 
As just in this country on British ground. 

In many a a my name is heard, 
In many a mouth you hear that one word, 
And all through the land men now talk of me 
As they once talked of Nelson’s great victory. 
St, Emeram, Ratisbon. CHARLES Boner. 


TO JENNY LIND. 


Rare warbler from a rugged clime, 
Whence hast thou caught thy song? 

On thy rude shore loud roll’d the surge, 
Loud swept the gale along. 


There was no nightingale, for thee 
To learn its plaintive strain ; 

The wild sea-bird above thy rocks 
Alone thou heard’st complain. 


There was no melody like ours 
When Spring her zone unbinds, 

And the soft music of her step 
Slow through the valley winds. 


Yet the charmed spirit at thy note 
Responds to nature’s thrilling voice, 

As with the nightingale doth mourn, 
As with the lark rejoice. 


The gushing glory of thy song 

‘ — thee me ny tee . 
nd pours upon our happy shore 
A fun malbdioas tide - 


Anon that wondrous harmony, 
The cadence of thy lay, 
Falls like the breeze upon the wave 
at dies in calm away. 


Is it thy heart hath tutored thee, 
That subtle stringéd lute? 

Alas for thee! alas for thee! 
’Twere better thou wert mute. 


The chafing stream from sunlight hid 
Brims the fair fount whence quaffs the dove; 
And haply music’s softest flood 
Wells from the troubled depths of love.* 
Juiia Day. 








VARIETIES. 

Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.—On Tuesday next 
the anniversary festival will take place, near King’s 
Langley Station, for which a special train will start 
from Euston Square at 11h. 15m. (railway mode of 
describing time), i. e. a quarter past eleven o'clock. 
Mr. B. Bond Cabbell takes the chair, with above 
forty stewards, mostly connected with the publishing 
and bookselling trades, to support him, which we 
have no doubt they will, as heretofore, do most 
efficiently. The tent will, of course, be up as 
usual; and the entertainment, judging from the 
former provision of Messrs. Staples of the Albion, 
no less satisfactory. But the excellence of the 





* We have no reason to suppose that our fair poetical 
correspondent is right in her conjecture; but as all the 
world speculates and talks of the bridal engagements of 
Jenny Lind, we my innocently, into the rest, throw the 
light of Day.—EZd, L. G, 
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cause the meeting has to promote will faruish the 
great treat and enjoyment; to which the masonic 
ceremony of laying the first stone of the new En- 
trance Lodge must add the zest of variety and 
interest. Altogether it will, we trust, be made a 
holiday connected with the literature of the coun- 
try, in the pleasure of which the female portions of 
the families of the supporters of this admirable 
charity will numerously participate. 

The Blenheim reception of the British Association 
(see last Literary Gazette).—We understand, from 


pointed Secretary to the commission for inquiring 
into the management of the British Museum. 

Prof. Graham was elected,'on Monday last, corre- 
sponding member to the Chemical Section of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, by 35 out of 37 votes. 
The other candidates named were MM. Bunsen 
and Dobereiner, Prof. Kane and M. Mosander,— 
the first two receiving one vote each. 

New Comet.—M. Mauvais announced on the same 
day to the Academy that he discovered on the 4th 
inst. a new telescopic comet, between the constella- 
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ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES, R. HENDRIE, 
in the pulpit would have taught us to anticipate. 
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in science, may reap eternal benefit. ‘ gress of Political Economy in Europe, by Travers Twiss, 
The Cambridge Installation.—This splendid cere- | D.C.L., 


L., &e. &e., 8vo, 10s. 64.—Howitt’s Journal, Vol. I. 
monial seems to have gone off with great éclat. The | 4%- 64. 





1 Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 


Ke by C.F, life, bo Henry's (Mathew) Exp oma 
° . c., by C. F. — ’s (Mathew) Exposition o 
Laureate’s Ode was effectively set to music by Dr. the Shorter Catechism, 12mo, ls. 6d.—Don Quixote, 12mo, MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
Walmesley, and performed with much applause; | plates, 5s—Burke’s Royal Families of England, Wales,| complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample sub 
and an immense number of honorary degrees were | and Scotland, Part I., royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Bible Cy- | scribed capita}, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
ferred rinces, ambassadors, noblemen, | *!oP@dia, compiled by the Rev. J. P. Lawson, Vol. J.; | “Pia coun only of the i 
coniesree on Pp Pip ke cesar pode ’ | Biography, royal 8vo, 10s.—The Country Year-Book, by | « titlfthe smount only of the annual premium required during the fit 
bishops, professors, and distinguished as well as|'T. Miller, '2 vols., 10s—Punch, Vol. XiI., 4to, 88. 6d.— | which, after five years, will be anually divided song the seurat 
undistinguished individuals. Sermons; preached in the parish church of St. Paul, Hali- Sibitithiittece “itis aiit 
The Ode on the Installation of H.R.H. Prince Al. | Xx, by M. Cogewell, Vol. I. 8v0, 12s.— Ciocei’s (R-) Nar- : 


r . 4 The lowest rates consistent with security to the assured. 

; s a rative of Iniquities and Bar ities at Rome in the Nine- i ing scale of i = ros rey 
bert as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, by | teenth Century, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—Mill’s Analysis of Pearson surances are effected for the purpose of securing loans or dese" 
W. Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, printed by Vizi- | on the Creed, 2d edit. 8vo, 5s.—The Christian Obligations | _ Half-credit rates of premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount 


telly, Brothers, and Co. (London, George Bell) is | of Citizenship, by the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, 12mo, 75. 6d.— | SP Tolicy, at the option of the holder. eo 








. Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Selections from Cicero, with English | ‘¢ Policy» at the option of the 
handsomely got up. A whole-length of the Prince, | Notes, Abn 5 igmo.Thueydides, with English Notes, 
by Dr. Arnold, Vol. I. 3d edit., 12s.—The Modern Unbe- 
liever, by Emma Newton, 12mo, 4s.—Anomalies of the 
Present aonez of Tides, by T. — 8vo, 2s.—Poems, 
Songs, and cellaneous Pieces, by He 8. Riddell, 
12mo, 5s.—-Handbook of Northern Italy, edit. post 
8vo, 12s.—The Upland Hamlet and other Poems, b 
Spencer F. Hall, sq., 2s.—Bacon’s Select Works, by Mot- 
fet, 8vo, bds., 9s.—Henderson’s a mel Lessons: Acts 
of the as. 2 vols. 18mo, 5s.—The Pulpit, Vol. LI. 
8vo, 7s. 6¢.—Indicator and Dy ter; with their 
yooctionl applications, 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Webb'’s History of 

oah, 12mo, 2s.—Tytler’s Tales of Many Lands, new edit. 
12mo, 5s.—Cours d’Exercices Anglais, par A. Lechelle, 
8vo, 5s.—Cox’s (E. W.) Law and Practice of ration 
and Election, 12mo, bds., 5th edit., 8s—How to Kead and 
Translate French, by M. Mariot de Beauvoisen, 12mo, 
3s. 6d.—Extracts from the Diary of a Workhouse Chap- 
lain, by the Rev. D. L. Cousins, 12mo, 6s.—Greig’s Flower- 
Grower’s Guide, 12mo, sd., ls. 6d.—The es Conscript, 
by Miss Jane Strickland, 12mo, sd., ls, 6d. 


in his Chancellor’s robes, forms the frontispiece ; 
and the poem itself is printed on fine paper, in 
quarto pages, gracefully and splendidly illuminated 
with fanciful borders of gold, gaily coloured flowers, 
and arabesques. The whole is very pretty, and 
suitable to the occasion. 

Queen’s College, Birmingham.—To the Principal 
and Council of this desirable institution, the Queen, 
by charter of incorporation, has granted full powers 
to embrace in their system of education laws, litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, in addition to medicine 
and surgery, and other corporate privileges of a 
valuable kind, such as to have power to accept, on 
behalf of the college or hospital, gifts and endow- 
ments for promoting particular objects of education 
or otherwise, in aid of the general purposes ; also, 
to have power from time to time to elect such 
members of the college holding a diploma in medi- 
cine or surgery, or being graduates in medicine, 
law, or arts, or such members of the late Birming- 
ham Royal School of Medicine and Surgery, as the 
council may, by their by-laws, determine to be 
“ Fellows of the Queen’s College, at Birmingham,” 
with power to vote at all special and general meet- 
ings of the governors, and with such other powers 
and privileges to be determined upon by the 
council. 

Literary Pensions.—Amonz the other literary and 
scientific pensions accorded by Lord John Russell 
is one of 100/. a-year to Mr. Newport, one of the 

. founders, and lately president, of the Entomological 
Society; the Rev. S. Bloomfield, D.D., has 200/. 
in acknowledgment vf his acquirements as a 
scholar and divine; Wilderspin, the promoter of 
infant schools, 100/.; and Mrs. Turnbull, the sister 
of Dr: Leyden (which we may have mentioned be- 
fore), 500. 

The Portrait of Sir H. de la Beche, noticed in our 
last, is not engraved from a painting by Mr. Hutt- 
man (who exhibited it at Oxford), but is from an 
enamel from life, now in the Royal Academy’s Ex- 
hibition, by our most able contemporary, Mr. H. 


‘ e, 
Mr, J, Payne Collier has been judiciously ap- 














DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1847. h. ms. 1847. h. 
July 10. . 12 4549) July 14 
ll — 5 35 1b) 
— 5117 16 
— 5194 


8. 

oe i 26° 

7 © = 5 33 

oe oo = 5 39 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are unable to form a judgment on the subject of the 
smelting of copper by electricity, alluded to in Sir R. Inglis’s 
address. It may be most valuable, for aught we know, as 
asserted by the patentees, or it may be an utter failure, 
and worthless, as stated by our correspondent P. P. 

V. O’D.—A duty, by weight, is charged upon books 

ted in Ei » by the French Customs; but, we be- 
ve, is remii upon proof that the books are for private 
use only, This is also the case in Belgium. 

To interfere in the melancholy case of Mr. Charles 
Butler is out of our province. His distressed condition 
and utter denunciation by his brethren and relatives must 
make him an object of pity 3 but bitter family quarrels 
can have no locus standi _—_ journalism. 

We did not notice before publication that our corre- 
spondent last week had ascribed the Dodo song to Prof. 
orbeS’, or we would have challenged the assumption. 
The author of Junius cannot be much more unknown than 
the writer of that jeu-d’esprit. Of the Dodo in our next. 

Erratum.—In the notice of Gibson’s Queen, in p. 493, 
in our last, the name of the great Ephesian sculptor (with 
whose statue, known as the Borghese Fighter at Rome, 
we had compared Gibson’s “ Hunter”) “ jas” is mis- 
printed ‘‘ Aguaicus.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 


the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





ue of between 


RGUS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
36 Throgmorton 


Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 


Tasomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 


Witutam Leas, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
an Senay, Esq., Alderman, 
Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Dr. Jeafferson, 2 Finsbury Square. 


jurgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premium. 
this Office have the benefit of the lowest el 
whic 
T have likewise the 
ty A fund of nearly a 
income of upwards of 60,000/., arising 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 








half of the “* whole term” premium may remain on credit tor seven 

years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life as a debt upon 

the policy at 5 per cent, or may be i 
Assurances for Ad 





2017 3 | £019 1 #1 11 10 
» 2-8 = 2 - 

1 5 169 

14 1 19 10 

3 2 837 0 


time without notice. 
vances of Money, as 


In 
vision for a family, where the least present outlay 
and com ive 


tables ot the Argus will be found to be particular 


to the Assured. 
in 


month after have been furnis! 


one hed. 
The Medical Officers attend ly at a quarter before two o'clock, and 
Policies issued the 


same day. - - 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


A liberal commission to Soliciters and Agents. 
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Gea MINERALOGY, and CONCHO- 
oot oe = til grea 30 ar fel ae he cach. ie al Private li Instruc: x 





ELLOWS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
that the LAST PROMENADE will take gg b Sane | 
Gardens in the Regent's 


ree Regimen: i dieer 
ian Asylum, ee be ts attend- 
ix o'clock. Fellows of the So- 
3 and fee Po Mage 3 ission 
of ra. order ofa Felow, 
he Gate, and at the ce, 11 Hanover An E 
ay be had sti will take place on July 29, 30, and 31. 


By order ot the Council. 
Hanover 
- July 5, sir. 


D, W, MITCHELL, Secretary. 
IS GRACE the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, 
PRESIDENT of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, has kindly 


ot CHISWICK HO 
pony py omg the Society's Gat at the next exhibition, on on 
Peat 17th of July.—Tickets are issued to the orders of eelows of the So- 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
gett’ pers ented LAF Picts bet eagrmunto: Maria, walle. 
os Gardoni; and Sulpizio Sergente, Signor 
aes cansinde with the highly 

by M. Perrot (the Music 


M 
titled a ELEMENS. | * ‘The Earth ( 
Honoré, and The Fire, 
ance but an 3 The Water, Malle. C. ~— i, Rosata ; 
Cerito. 


The free list is competed, the public press excepted. 

price ioe tickets ee Se eae on oanal at the Box Office of the Theatre, 
ice } 
Applications for a pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Bor 


Bejetty of the 





N theGERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
ESTABLISHMENT for the Education of Young Ladies, V 
House, Brixton 7? conducted by Mrs. TORS SN, Sane will be found ail all 


ior English 

Fs hich onthe course of instr = fog = Saxon a, English, 
w , comprises 

German, French 1 and history ; 

and physical science ; theory of mull and elemants of com- 


perspective; dancing and 
care taken that 
ai trenche 








came 


The — of hae Timfted: and 








on oxty, at this price 5s.; eae the Garden 


of 
17th of July, ee Cat 64. reach but t then, also, onty : ORDERS SIGNED 


by oy Puuows of the Soc 

N.B.—No ube reyannre Regent Street on the day of the Exhi- 
bition. 

21 Regent Street. 


pALLaDioM, LIvs ASSURANCE 


guidines aioe 


Directors. 
Barrow, Bart., F,R.S. Henry Harve: 

ee jenn Bebanguct RN. Right Hon. Sis tT Premantle, 
Robert Coen D 
Lo R.K. Douglas, F.. 2» s. 
Chaves Bit, Esq., F.R.S. 
Joseph Esq. 
War A. Guy, M.D. 

Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D, 


P<! Rates oy Premium.—The Directors apt rea perpen ty the view 
wants wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
of Reduced Premiums my a pemeenre 5 poe = 
7 addition to their ve constructed a 
most approved data, viz.: the apecience, Table 


Oommen Actuaries, records 
lon offices, including the Amicable and the Equi. 





James ‘Murray, E a 
Samuel Skinner, Es 
Sir William Young, Bart, 


advantages: 


The Society now offers the follow 
0 Lowest Premium can be sately adopted, 


The Lowest Scale of 
EXAMPLE. 
te! ek ae ae ae 
an a 30 art. eT 
Age... 40... 218 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 


ntewted security, ys laces —, an isGnenttel 
prea: the long ins ooeog of the 3 and the satisfactory resu ts of its 

Facility in the settlement of claims, which are payable within three 
months the - of 


to travel in any pay! without extra premium. 
Loans Bate scnet to oy bart of of the policies. 


To those who desire to secure the advan: ofa a 
small additional ai outlay, the deed of cuttionbens algae Four-fifthe fifths ri4 
eo — ros of premium at the 
option of the assured, lt arrangement amount originally assured 
may be kept up at a continuall ly decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well a3 on single lives, for short terms or 


Pan apt popes = cont 
oe be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable manner to 


of the 

"the ag of hee eared eeeeeat en is peihep ob dhe tiene ef ofthc, 

ing the ae ee ee of satisfactory 
very assistance will be given to assurers, either at the 

offices, No. 7 Waterloo ee sae or by the Society’s agents, esta- 

blished in all principal towns. 
Jan, 1847. 


page pap bw d 





J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide PI London ; 








Assurance, 


At the sn 
Policies equal to 
cent to the ome 

For the con’ 





Ages without yootte | +H 0 with profits “ 1s 0 
Mi ere 214 3 eR 
a eens ° 3 ae eee 
‘or Peis the premium are considerably owe, and for an 
not usually may be be obtained vo 
‘pplication to the Actuary oF Secretary.’ 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
-_ mp anes ame thyem Lo enh seem 
of Personal 
Thealin Lf COG 


extra 
op be Coe eee 


effected for ame y MyPage if for seven years, 
ners iy be etd chalged for : 
June, 1847, ” JOHN BIGG, Sec. 





Brixton Hill is one 
of the most fheatthy toca Tocalitice notes 59 London the domestic ts 
of Vernon House replete with comfort. ‘erms moderate, and 
of the first respectability. 





EWCASTLE and BERWICK RAILWAY. 
OPEN —. of the LINE THROUGHOUT BETWEEN NEW- 
CASTLE. and BERWICK. 
m and spd HURSDAY, Juty ae the line will be ho openet throughout 
ic, and trains will leave London and Edinburgh at the 
fr paenger a by ‘which passengers may ny be booked through :— 
Leave London + «+ 9Dam. 10 50am. 9 Ovm. 
Arrive at Edinburgh — ic O p.m. dae ond 4 15 pm. 
Leave Edin! . 7 Oam 9 Oa 4 OPM 
Arrive in . 8 Oa.m. 
JAMES ALLPORT, Manager, 


oe e « @9 Orem. 4Ban 
(By order) 
Newcastle, June 28, 1847, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, woes ao George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12 St. Vincent-place, 1 London, 4 College-green, Dublin. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
In 184] the Company added a Bonus of 2/. per cent 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Clas 
time they were effected, 
Parties wishing to Te the poner of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate les‘ 
When the Insurance is oa oo ay one half the Annual Premium 


need be paid for the first five 
Every information will be fforded on application to the Resident 
Place, Mall, ny 





rannum on 
ass from the 


—— . Lennox Boyd, s No. 8 Wi 
ere Prospectuses, &c. may 








LITERATURE AND ART, 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION on MONDAY 19th April. Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near 
St, James's Palace, iy ae ea 

Se . 


Admi 


JAMES FAHEY, Sscrerary. 








AST WEEK BUT ONE. 
OYAL ACADE MY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Aohy, Svste—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient alery at 
the the Marque of Bute t together w win name ‘Specimens oe wens = 
ceased Brit ish Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six. 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


RITISH ARCHAZ OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.—WARWICK CONGRESS. 

a. MP, VPS in the iar If wan rived That in conequence atthe 
anticipated ution of Parl t, the ‘held ‘at Warwick, 
pop ial jo the HAih inclusive, inntead of the Zoth othe Bis 

T. Chegros CROKER, 


c. oat SMIth, 
5 Liverpool Street, City, 


Guinea each, may be had of the Secretaries; 
of Mr. H. T. "Gackt, Booksllen, Ware ‘ok,’ and of Mr. J. Dewe, Library, 
Leamington. 


ments will be su; yplied by Be. aT . Cooke, Return 
of the North Western 
by orcas of the Divectors of the Marth Western Railway, ion, Euston Squares 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, with a 1» 80, 
ANKE’S HISTORY of SERVIA, 
Servian MSS. and Documents. 
Translated from the German, co ALEXANDER KERR, 
Authoress and Memory,” é&c, dc, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


of" Songs of 
APTAIN MARRYAT’ s JUVENILE 


SS . See. the monty of the Steel 
:| Gos Pall = future be 4 ry a eit of 
jume 1, y comprising now » enow sendy, 4s. 
bound. ime 2, containing the os Children 
the New Forest,” will be published o& the let of September: 7 
H. Hurst, 27 King William Street, Charing Cross. 


from 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
NHE THIRD VOLUME of the HISTORY 
| of the FAIRCHILD PANIRY 5 om By Manoal; boln a 
ney CE, Series lated to shew the i and effect of a 








Mrs. SHERWOOD, Author of * Henry Milner,” “ Orphans of Normandy;* 
Hedge of Thorns,” &e.; and her Daughter, Mrs STREETEN. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


HE EDINBURGH . REVIEW, 
No. CLXXIII. 
Was published on Wednesday last. 





CONTENTS: 

1, LIFE OF 8ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISE. 

2. DYCE’S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 

38. BROWNE’S WHALING CRUISE. 

4, LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 

5, ROBIN HOOD, 

6, MR. DISRAELI'S TANCRED: THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE JEWS. 

7. STEIN AND HARDENBERG: PRUSSIAN AGRA- 
RIAN LEGISLATION. 

8 MRS, QUILLINAN AND MRS, BUTLER: BOOKS 
OF TRAVELS. 

9. EASTLAKE’S MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF 
OIL PAINTING, 

10. WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OUR CRIMINALS? 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 





Mr. Leigh Hunt's New Work, 
2 Vols, post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, price One Guinea, cloth, 


Mee WOMEN, and: BOOKS; being a Selec- 


tion —e Eessys, and Critical Memoirs trom his Uncollected 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
“ With such a title as the above, the reader knows what pleas 
4 1 He will AL AD ~ up panete atte i old 
fiberal truths, blithely yet earnestly,”—. inieimreiiee raph 
“ Full of variety, Benmty, and cheerfulness. 
——— of 


we ey 


It is a book to lie in the 
a pl omeat soem, ont to be taken up when the ts 
have need of sunshine, he book which the present most resembles in 
Mr. Hunt's former writings (and this is a great compliment) is ‘The Indi- 
cator.’ von hee its papers are longer, they have the same cordial 
mixture of imagination,”—ZEzxaminer, 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Mr. James's New Historical Romance. . 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 5 vols, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
USSELL: a Tale of the Reign of Charles II. 
By G. P. R, JAMES, Esq. 

hardly a pe this author in which foiee and history 

are — well armalgamated, and the interest sustained w: straining. 

The choice of a subject is timely, and its treatment pa ear 

“Gos Aumcontty Mr. James has given us no novel so good as the 


"Loin Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


1 thick vol. fep. 8v9, price Be. 
M42x TUDOR, an Historical Drama; The 
LAMENTATION of IRELAND; and other Poems, 
By Sir AUBREY DE VERE, Bart. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A SONG of FAITH, Devout Exercises, and 

Sonnets. Fcp. 8vo, price 8s. 

W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly, 


Fop. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 
HE ANT-PRINCE; 
By FANNY STEERS, 
W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 








a Rhyme, 





al 12mo, price 7%. 6d, 
[ue WILD ROSE, in in Six Cantos; with other 


By ROSE ae HENDRIKS, 
W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 1/. 16s. 
A NEW EDITION of BEWICK’S BRITISH 


With 20 new Vignettes, Po ~ - Gae systematic 
Catslogue of all the British Bide’ ® 

R. E. B. Rov castle-upon.’ 
Rated Gs m, and Co, Lenton, and all Bookeellors. pave Longman, 





HURCHES of YORKSHIRE.— The 14th 

fatning ut Lithography of “The Churches of Yorkshire” is eens 

Mepdle an he Mt de ti de Dig Sarees ie 
Leeds: T. W. Green and Co, London: ye py 

ce? Aruungeumente have tern mate Sy the regular contionntion of the 





In 8vo, price ls, 
RIDE a HIN DRANCE to TRUE KNOW- 
LEDGE; a Sermon, the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
» before the University,on Sunday, June 27, 1847. 
By SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 
Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
i . I's Chi ; 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s ter’ Osea Waterloo Place; and 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS. 








ADVENTURES onthe WESTERN 


COAST of SOUTH AMERICA and the INTERIOR of 
CALIFORNIA. Including a Narrative of Incidents at the 
Ki Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, 
and other Islands in the Pacific Ocean. By J. COULTER, 
M.D. 2-vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AME- 


RICA: with a Journal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in 

e Country. To which are added a Sketch of the History 
of the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Productions, 
Commerce, &c. ag ma GLASGOW DUNLOP, Esq. 
Post Svo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


VIEW of the PROGRESS of PO- 


LITICAL ECONOMY in EUROPE since the Sixteenth 
Century. Being a Course of Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 
1847. By TRAVERS TWISS, D.C. 'L, F.R.S., Professor of 
Political — and Feliow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The TRUE STORY of MY LIFE: 


a Sketch.. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author 
of ‘“‘The Shoes of Fortune,” “The Nightingale,” ‘0, T.” 
“Only a Fiddler,” ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” &c. Translated 
by MARY HOWITT. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 


CATHARINE SINCLAIR, Author of “ Modern Society,” 
“ Modern Cg eg ” “Jane Bouverie,” ‘‘ Modern 
. Flirtations,” &c. Fep. 8vo. [On Wednesday next, 


KEW GARDENS; or, a Popular 


Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of oa as Sir WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., R.A., and 
L.S., &c. &c., Director. 16mo, with aan Wood En- 
gravings, Is. 


vit. 
The LANDS of the BIBLE Visited 
-_ Described, in an Extensive Journey undertaken — 
reference to the promotion of Biblical Research, 

advancement of the a of Philanthropy. By JOHN 
aWilON, D.D.,.F.R.S., Honorary President of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal een Society, &c, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Maps and I]lustrations, 36s. 


‘ttt. ° 
NOTES from a JOURNAL kept in 
| eae and SICILY during the years 1844, 1845, and 1846. 
G. FRANCIS, B.A. 8vo, with Eight Lithographic 
, from Drawings by the Author, I4s. 


A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, 
Esq. New Edition, corrected to June, 1847. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 50s.; half-bound in 55s. 

onal SUPPLEMENT to the Editions published in 1844 and 
846, separately, price 4s. 6d. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of 


OIL PAINTING. . By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 
Esq., R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Secre’ to the Royal Com- 
mission for Promoting the Fine Arts in odanetinn’ with the 
Rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, &c. 8vo, 16s. 


The LEARNED SOCIETIES and 


PRINTING CLUBS of the UNITED KINGDOM; being an 
Account of ee a. tive Origin, History, Objects, and 
tion : Details respecting Membership, Fees, 
their published Werke and Transactions, Notices of their 
and Places of Meeting, &c. By the Rev. A. HUME, 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 8. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA 
of SOCRATES. ‘With English Notes, Questions for ap 
mination, &c.- By Dr. D. B. HICKIE, Head Master of 

» Hawkshead Grammar School. Post 8vo. [Neat week. 


The LATIN TYRO’S GUIDE; 
- or, ‘First St = ag Ss olen ment of Latin. By 
, GEORGE, = — tion, rove ana cor- 
rected. ext week. 


Mosers LONGMAN Bhs COs 


CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and SCHOOL BOOKS and 
ba tiga Sahar WORKS, corrected to July 1847; con- 
about Three Hundred New and Established Works 


hes of Scholastic Literature. 8vo. To be had 

Sp of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a. copy 

Teen ace free of postage, om spplication to Messrs. 
Co., Paternoster 


The only Authorised English Edition, Translated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. 


NOTICE.—VOL. VII. OF THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 


Will be published on the 15th inst., price 5s. 
CONTENTS :—JENA—EYLAU—FRIEDLAND—AND TILSIT. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


LORD CASTLEREAGH’S NARRATIVE 


OF HIS JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, 


THROUGH EGYPT, NUBIA, ARABIA PETRA, PALESTINE, AND SYRIA. 
2 vols., with numerous Engravings, price 24s. bound. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


NORMAN’S BRIDGE; 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Father Darcy,” “The Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c. 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MEMORSALS OF 
LONDON. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” 
“The Pretenders and their Adherents,” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her cats. 





Just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 
ST. MARK’S REEF; OR, THE CRATER. 
A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of § The Pilot,” “The Pathfinder,” “ Ravensnest,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 





Dedicated by permission to her Majesty. Novello’s Editions naw ready (July 1st). 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post, Sro, aren he ey Miss Strickland's “ Lives of Octavo Size. 
“ ” 
EMOIRS of the PRIVATE LIFE and H* aig er BLS os ees, saree 
OPINIONS of LOUISA, QUEEN of PRUSSIA, Consort of tte; Se. Haydn “ CREATION,” complete in 9 Numbers, each 6d. 
William the Third. Dit, ound Be ll the Chorusses in ditto, 2s. Gd. Cloth Cases for 
By Mrs, CHARLES RICHARDSON. binding these Works, 6d. each 


Richard Bentley, New Burl s i Handel's « JUDAS MACCABRUS,” No. 1, Sixteen for $i 
tley, Se Bonen, This work will be S Nasty tenes, ixpence. 


Handel's “ DETTINGEN = aires ” No. 1, Sixteen pages far Sixpence, 
This comprised lonthly Numbers. 
Just ready, in 1 vol, post 8vo, 10¢, 6d. = re ora 3 


per-royal Quarto Size (Music Size oblong). 
Facts ay Dow gERENY aavonaneuae ITALY, Mandel « MESSLAG” complete, price 6s. Haydn's “ CREATION,’ 


*,* These copies are particularly adapted noforte 
‘Addrepend, denciag the Oe tant Svtaters, $9 Capssze Deonm, oq, there are only half the ustal number of lenves to turn over, - sbi 

















roiaas Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loxemans. 





All the above Works aw 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. R ment for Pianoforte or SS errr: 
sellers,” Newsvendors, and Periodical ‘Dealers.—Remembet 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA. order NOV. EDITIONS. 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society. ieee = 
Just 2 vols. post 8 A Number 51 Li Street, King’s Cross, is 
veady, tn post ne rrowsmith, and other the Gacy adds riter Geore 4 Fats ‘Ser 
RAV E LS} in AFRICA: Francis’ Burdett Franklyn, &f Paria ‘Row, Sloe’ Romig ie 
undertaken 845-46, from County of Middlesex, » at . ew 
pages Wit Ot coe Ait fouts te King of ba, Fetter’ Lane, in the’ Parish of Seiad Brite te te City London; and 
to gettehed William Armiger Scripps, Number 15 ee 
By JOHN DUNCAN, Publisher afte Literary wary Gama athe Neander 7 Welighee Sr! 
Late of the Ist Life Guatils; and one Sorat es oat ales eoeaieen. Wier a Feym oO dotnet the of 
Richard Bentley, Wee Derlingien Sieve, isher in Ordinary yah 10, 1847. 
; Majesty, ” wun + Willey and Putnam, 161 Broadrey. 
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